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Ask Yourself Another 


Read the articles on the pages listed at the end of the questions. Mark the 
correct endings for each sentence. Correct answers appear on page 38. If you 
have a Social Studies Edition, ignore the 8th, 9th, and 10th questions. If you have 
an English Edition, skip 5, 6, and 7. Score 10 for each correct answer. Keep your 
scores in a note book. These tests appear on this page every week. 


1, “The writer’s business,” says Somerset Maugham, 
to rage, but to: a. buy groceries; b. understand; c. sell books; d. write. 
(P. 12) 


“is not to pity, nor 


2. Being a housemaid, Ruth Suckow’s heroine discovers, is nothing at all 
like being a: a. waiter; b. chambermaid; c. cook; d. visitor. (P. 11) 


3. A young fellow has a small chance of becoming a happy husband and 
father, says George Lawton, unless he is also a successful: a. worker; 
b. athlete; c. pinochle player; d. dancer. (P. 3) 


4. In the Apex Hosiery Case, the Circuit Court of Appeals voted that a 
strike called for the purpose of collective bargaining is not punishable 
under: a. water; b. duress; c. normal circumstances; d. the anti-trust 


laws. (P. 9) 


5. In the United States of America, less than half enough income to pro- 
vide necessary food and other goods and services is received by: a. 
seven-eighths; b. one-third; c. two-thirds; d. 6% of the population. (P. 
13-S) 


6. The idea of conservation on the farm is to keep the soil on the: a. face; 
b. table-cloth; c. land; d. mortgage. (P. 18-S) 

7. Propaganda movies can be used in war time to make the public take: 
a. sides; b. poison; c. time; d. trouble. (P. 15-S) 


8. A great leader always brings order out of: a. oblivion; b. limbo; c. his 
head; d. chaos. (P. 25-E) 


9. Ruth Gordon’s father warned her that the life of an actress required 
a lot of: a.money; b. stayin’ power; c. friends; d. weight. (P. 23-E) 


10. High school students at Modesto, California, are awarded activity 
points for: a. drinking chocolate sodas; b. making dates; c. getting 
their writings published; d. sleeping late. (P. 26-E) 
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Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, is 
assisting the Editors in dealing with 
problems of young people. Questions 
of general significance to high school 
boys and girls may be ressed to 
Dr. Lawton, care of-Scuoxastic. Let- 
ters cannot be answered personally. 


More of “Going Steady.” 
Dear Dr. Lawton: 

I am 17 and a junior in high school. 
What I want to know is whether it is 
wrong for a fellow my age to get serious 
about girls. My father and older brother 
lecture me all the time about it and say 
I have no right to be “in love.” The 
whole love business, they claim, is the 
bunk anyway and only interferes with 
a man’s life, but if I insist on falling for 
that sentimental stuff, I should at least 
wait 10 or 15 years. They te me I 
should be thinking about how to earn 


a living instead of moping around the 


house and thinking about dates and 
girls. —Edward S. M. 
Dear Edward: 


Your letter offers an opportunity to 
resume the discussion started in the Oc- 
tober 9th issue. 

Concerning the particular points you 
raise, it is important to realize that the 
chief task of a man is to work and his 
main joys come from successes in the 
field of practical accomplishment. It is 
a rare individual who can be happy un- 
less he feels that society recognizes the 
value of what he is doing. One of the 
most painful emotional experiences is 
a man’s realization that he is an eco- 
nomic failure, for its destroys his self- 
respect, disorganizes his personality and 
ruins his sense of security in the world. 
Such an individual is going to find it 
difficult to be a satisfactory husband or 
father. Even if he is successful in his 
relationships with the opposite sex, this 
rarely compensates him for vocational 
failure. 

But it is also true that young people 
develop “crushes,” fall in and out of 
love and, to some adults, seem to be 
wasting valuable time in thinking about 
each other and in going out together. 
However, this time is not really wasted. 
For not all of our education is acquired 
in school. The latter may equip us with 
academic skills and a store of facts. But 
a much more important type of educa- 
tion is social and emotional and is 
leamed after school-hours. We also 
learn from everyday living. We all have 
to serve an apprenticeship in friendship 
and love, just as we do in business and 
the professions. So the love affairs of 
high school days, whatever their draw- 

» may really serve a nece ur- 
pose in our emotional cot, 7 ’ 
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PROBLEMS OF LIVING 


Love, like the desire for money, at-| | 


tention, fame, , and knowledge, 
is a powerful Sriving force in human 
life. But neither love nor any of the 
other forces are good or bad in them- 
selves. They are good if used to make 
people more at peace with themselves, 
more courageous, self-reliant, more use- 
ful to those about them. They are bad 
if they do the reverse. Those who deny 
that love is one of the great experiences 
of men and women are mistaken. But 
just as mistaken are those who think it 
is the only important experience in life. 
Many other experiences can be just as 

lamourous and exciting: a devoted 

iendship, success in a business deal or 
in making a scientific discovery, artistic 
creation. 

In the earlier discussion of October 
9th there was a reference to those young 

ple who have a desperate need to 
i ahaee in love, but space limitations 
did not permit the explanation which 
I should like to offer now. 

We all want to feel that we are neces- 
sary to someone and have a certain 
importance in the scheme of things. 
This is one reason why most of us seek 
to love and be loved in return. But we 
should be able to exercise some judg- 
ment and discrimination in our choices. 
And we should not behave as if being 
in love were a life-and-death matter to 
us. 

However, the mdividual who doesn’t 
feel sure of himself, who is lonely and 
bewildered, who sometimes finds “just 
living” a task almost beyond his pow- 
ers, clings to love like a drowning man. 
He is not interested in making some 
particular girl happy but in what she 
can do to bolster him up. His affection 
is entirely selfish. Constant thinking 
about the current “only one” or associa- 
tion with her enables him to postpone 
coming to grips with his real problems, 
besides offering a saemneilile escape 
from the emptiness and pain which 
daily existence would bring if he faced 
it alone. 

That is why some people go from 
one affair to another without rhyme or 
reason. Suppose a young person thought 
only about school work, a career, mak- 
ing money or only about having a good 
time. We would say “X lacks some emo- 
tional vitamin like self-confidence, af- 
fection, faith in people and that is why 
he limits himself te a single aspect of 
life.” In the same way a boy (or girl) 
for whom nothing else exists but the op- 
posite sex is usually dissatisfied with life 
in general and will end up by being 
even more dissatisfied. 

If we have received the proper kind 
of education in living, we have learned 
how to control and direct our feelings 
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and experiences so that they help us 
in life rather than make us suffer; we 
have learned what we need out of life 
in order for us to be happy, how to get 
it—if we can—through methods which 
are approved by the more enlightened 
members of society, and how to accept 
disappointment, if we must. We all 
have many sides to our personalities and 
if we are to lead happy, normal lives, 
we cannot let any one impulse grow 
over-strong at the expense of all the 
others. Every one of us from time to 
time faces a situation where we should 
say “No” to a particular trait or activity 
of ours, no matter how much pleasure 
it may yield, because it has become 
a stumbling block in the path of some- 
thing else that is far more important 
to us. Unless we are capable of making 
this decision without flinching or sub- 
sequent bitterness we never really grow 
up; we just remain children emotionally 
all our lives. GEORGE LAWTON, 


READER’S FORUM 


Tsk! Tsk! 


Dear Forum: 

In your Nov. 20 issue you have an 
article “Who Commits Crime—and 
Why.” On page 15-S there is a picture 
showing mental handicaps. The para- 
graph under the picture reads “In the 
picture we see a boy being given a men- 
tal test and trying to put a round disk 
into a square hole.” 

Unless my conception of round is 
sadly distorted, that disk is rectangu- 
lar; the hole is round! 

Tsk! Tsk! After reading this I began 
to wonder just who was nuts. 

Fred Munson. 
Hellertown, Pa. 

(A round of applause to you and the 

many others who saw this error.—Ed.) 





All Alone 
Dear Forum: 
In the Oct. 30 issue you published 
a worried letter from Ted Seiler, as to 
how the United States can stay out of 
war. Being an optimistic person I have 
tried to set forth, below, a few reasons 
why we will not enter the war. 
England has her traditiens, Switzer- 
land her Alps, but we——what are we in 
America noted for? Nothing? Oh, ves! 
We are a land of all nationalities—a 
ple who ask help from no one——@ 
people that asks only to be able to live 
as we want. That distinguishes us! 
With the American government the 
slave of the American people—the 
American people distinguished because 
of our desire for solitude——we must 
stay out of war. 
Bob Multhaup 
Roosevelt High School 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
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a little item that ap- 
peared several days 
ago regarding a poll taken 
by the Y. M. C. A. among 
young people in the City of 
New York. The Y. M. C. A. 
polled representative cross 
sections of employed and 
unemployed youth regard- 
Ing their belief in opportu- 
nity, and found that 80 per 
cent believe that ability no 
longer offers assurance of 
success in America. 
Sixty-five percent 
thought that what was most 
needed was expert advice 
on how to get and choose 
a job. Others wanted more 
school, or college, or gov- 
ernment-made jobs. The 
ages polled were fifteen to 


| HAVE been haunted by 
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Youth and Opportunity 
By Dorothy Thompson 


We present this week, in place of our usual edit- 
orial, some remarks on youth and opportunity by 
the distinguished newspaper columnist and radio 
commentator, Dorothy Thompson. The editors of 
Scholastic yield this favorite page to Miss Thomp- 
son because we believe that she has something to 
say which is of the utmost concern to young people. 
All of you high school students have been giving a 
great deal of thought to what your opportunities 
will be after you are graduated. So after you have 
read Miss Thompson’s article (which is reprinted 
from her column “On the Record” in the New York 
Herald-Tribune) we are going to ask some ques- 
tions. We want to get your opinion on several of the 
points she raises. 


For this purpose, you will find a poll on page 32. 
Will you give us your answers to the questions 
asked there? We shall also welcome for publication 
in the Readers’ Forum any additional comments 
you wish to offer on this general subject of youth 
and opportunity. 


You may read more about Miss Thompson by 
looking up your October 9, 1939, issue of Schol- 
astic, Page 21-E. 
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standards, of right and 
wrong, good and evil. 
These standards were usu- 
ally challenged by youth 
itself during adolescence, 
reviewed in the light of ex- 
perience afterward, and 
usually modified. But one 
thing was characteristic of 
this training. It urged upon 
the young the concept that 
life had meaning, was a 
Gift of God, and that every 
one had the duty of per- 
fecting himself in the image 
of some standard. 

This was the path by 
which one achieved, not 
success, but happiness and 
the respect of one’s fellows. 

Accompanying this reli- 
gious sense of super-world- 





thirty-four. They came 
from various religions and racial groups and were mem- 
bers of both sexes. 

There is no doubt that various social and economic 
factors now contribute to making life more difficult than 
usual for old and young alike. 

But the existence of a widespread belief that ability 
is nowhere rewarded raises questions about the prep- 
aration which young people are getting at home and in 
school, not for jobs, but for life. 

I cannot avoid the conviction that a large part of the 
trouble arises from the degradation of standards, the 
lack of self-discipline, the decline of any personal phil- 
osophy, and an inner sterility and depression that cannot 
be wholly attributed to economic conditions—that may 
on the contrary, be one cause of economic conditions. 

In the same poll, 80 per cent confessed they were less 
guided by religion than their parents. That 65 per cent 
also confessed they needed more guidance suggests that 
they are fully aware of some lack in themselves. 

One may ask: If they have not been guided by reli- 
gion, by what have they been guided? And the answer 
is, apparently, by something too vague and quite inade- 
quate. 

The religious training characteristic of the average 
American home a generation ago set black-and-white 







ly values was a respect for 

work as the most creative 
of human activities. “Anything worth doing at all is 
worth doing well,” was a saw handed out as an axiom, 
whether it was applied to drying the dishes properly, or 
finishing an algebra lesson. To do a thing extremely well 
was to attain success, first of all in one’s own eyes. 

There was something indecent about not performing 
the most boring task as well as it could be done. There 
was something pleasurable to the ego, perhaps, about 
doing a thing as well as it could be done. One thought 
of doing something before one thought of selling some- 
thing. 

That was before the emergence of the contemptible 
philosophy that nothing is of value except as it is re- 
warded or applauded. That was before “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People” was considered a guide 
to life! The Guide to Life was the Ten Commandments; 
the picture of a good man—and a successful one—was 
Jesus of Nazareth. The heroes of the religiously trained 
were usually people who failed in a worldly sense, but 
who had had “good” lives—those who had endured diffi- 
culties, displayed fortitude, cared for others, and done 
something, no matter how lowly, supremely well. 

There was also the idea of apprenticeship. We took 
all sorts of jobs, at any wages, provided that they fur- 
nished the means of learning something in the school of 


(Concluded on page 32) 


SKY LADDER? Well, not exactly. It’s dangling from the U. S. Navy blimp 
J-4 to the water 100 feet below. Commander Anton Heinen is climbing up, to dem- 
onstrate one type of sea-air rescue. Blimp G-1 stands by, watching demonstration. 


Sea—Sky “Rescue” 


A SKY-SHIP can now rescue the sailors of a sea-ship, if 
need be. Pictures on this page show the U. S. Navy 
blimps J-4 and G-1 testing the new rescuemethod. The 
test was made five miles out in the Atlantic Ocean, off 
Lakehurst, N. J. Coast Guardsmen helped Navy men 
make the test. 

The blimp J-4 came over a Coast Guard boat and 
dropped an anchor at the end of a rope ladder. While 
the anchor held the blimp steady, three different kinds 
of “rescues” were made. 

First, a rubber lifeboat was howered from the J4A 
“disabled” seaman was transferred from the Coast Guard 
boat into the rubber lifeboat. Then the lifeboat and sea- 
men were pulled up to the blimp. 


A SEAMAN RIDES UP! 
weak to climb ladder, this seaman is 
hoisted up in small rubber lifeboat. 


haseer 


r Wide World Photos 
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THE J-4 ANCHORED FCR RESCUE WORK 


Note ballast bag, which serves as anchor, at end of ladder. 
Curved rope, from stern of gondola, is anchored by a metal 
dise called a drogue. Note rubber lifeboat pulled up to gon- 
dola’s stern. Vpiite patrol boat at left carries newspapermen 
and photographers. Other craft represents boat in distress. 
Photo was taken from the blimp G-1l. 

In the second “rescue,” the rubber lifeboat was low- 
ered again. A sailor dived out of the Coast Guard boat 
and swam to the lifeboat. 

Third, the Coast Guard boat came — the rope 
ladder. A Navy officer climbed up the ladder to the 
blimp. 

Finally the J-4 descended until its gondola rested on 
the water. This was done by releasing some of the helium 
(non-inflammable gas) from the blimp’s bag. To raise 
the blimp again, ballast in the form of water and sand- 
bags was thrown overboard. 
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Russia Rejects Finnish Peace; 
“Boycotts” League of Nations 


INLAND fought desperately last 
F week to escape the fate of Poland. 

She also made two futile peace 
moves in an effort to halt the sweep of 
Russia’s army, navy, and air force. Hav- 
ing failed to win concessions from the 
Finns, the Russians appeared devermin- 
ed to wipe the little nation off the map 
of Europe. 

The Finns made one peace move 
on the first day of war. Risto Ryti was 
made Premier of Finland, replacing 
Aimo Cajander, who had been bitterly 
attacked by the Soviet press and radio. 
But Premier Ryti’s appeal for a truce 
was rejected by Russia. Soviet officials 
said they would deal only with the new 
“People’s Democratic Republic of Fin- 
land”. This Government had been set 
up in the border town of Terijoki, under 
Otto Kuusinen, an exiled Finnish Com- 
munist. The Kuusinen Government im- 


mediately signed a pact granting Rus- 


sian demands that the official Finnish 
Government would not grant. 

Finland then asked the League of 
Nations to act against Russia. The 
League was formed after the World 
War to protect the rights of all nations, 
and punish “war makers”. Since 1931, 
however, the League’s influence has 
steadily declined toward zero. Japan 
invaded China and then withdrew from 
the League when member nations pro- 
tested. Little was done to help ‘China. 
In 1935-36, Italy conquered Ethiopia, 
and the League again failed to act firm- 
ly because Britain and France held 
back. Germany already had pulled out 
of the League, and was joined b Italy. 
Now, Russia has “boycotted” ” the 
League parley on the Russo-Finnish 
conflict. Soviet officials said the Fin- 
nish protest to the League was an “in- 
sult” because they no longer recognized 
the existence of Premier Ryti’s Govern- 
ment. Russia will join Japan, Germany 
and Italy, among those missing from 
the League meetings. 


Although hopelessly outnumbered, 
the Finns fought on last week. They 
fortified the Aaland Islands, near Swe- 
den, in an effort to keep Russia’s na 
from cutting their communications with 

outside world. But it remained a 
mere question of how long the little 
nation could hold out. 
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The President Speaks 

“Wanton,” (reckless, unrestrained) is 
the word President Roosevelt used to 
describe the Russian invasion of Fin- 
land. In his statement the President 
said the invasion had come as “a pro- 
found shock to the government and the 
people of the United States.” He added, 
“It is tragic . . . to realize that wanton 
disregard for law is still on the march,” 
and closed with a strong expression of 
American sympathy for Finland. 

The President expressed the opinion 
of most Americans, Many leaders in 
Congress, and former President Herbert 
Hoover, demanded that the U. S. Am- 
bassador to Russia be called home and 
all diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Government be severed. The Ambas- 
sador may be kept in Russia just in cas- 
the United States has a chance to ’ 
bring peace. But a firm stand has been 
taken by President Roosevelt. He said 
the United States Government hopes 
airplane makers would bear in mind our 
policy of condemning “unprovoked 
bombing” of civilians. The statement 
is expected to influence airplane manu- 
facturers not to sell planes to Russia. 
Earlier, Russia had said the President's 
plea against bombing was not needed. 

Reports from Britain say the British 


Government blames the Soviet invasion 
on Adolf Hitler. It believes that a free 
hand for Russia in the Baltic and in 
Finland, was the price Hitler had to 
pay for the Russo-German non-aggres- 
sion pact last August.. Britain now re- 
gards Russia as a definite ally of Ger- 
many—even though Hitler is said to fear 
that Russian expansion in the Baltic 
and southeast to the Balkans will in- 
terfere with Nazi plans. 

Britain’s next step against Russia and 
Germany will depend on what Fin- 
land’s nervous neighbors—Sweden, Nor- 
way and Denmark—do. Russia long has 
dreamed of a country extending from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. (Schol. Oct. 
23, p. 13-S.) The British would not be 
surprised if Russian troops kept march- 
ing through Finland, and Norway until 
they reached Norway's Atlantic ports. 
Sweden and Norway have strengthened 
their defenses against a Russian attack. 
Both nations have sent relief funds to 
Finland. Their worries have been in- 
creased by a sudden German press at- 
tack accusing Sweden of being “pro- 
British.” Germany is probably trying to 
frighten Sweden into cutting off sup- 
plies to Finland. If Sweden and Nor- 
way resist a Russian advance westward, 
the British are expected to send naval 
units and bombing planes to their aid. 


Italy Is Not Pleased 


Italy, although a member of the 
Rome-Berlin Axis, expressed sympathy 
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Scholastic Map 


This outline map shows at a glance the huge size of Russia compared to both Finland 
and the U. S. The actual figures are: Russia, 8,095,728 sq. miles U. S., 2,973,776 
sq. miles; Finland, 134,557 sq. miles. Finland is somewhat smaller than the state 
of California, although it looks larger because of its irregular coastline and numer- 
ous lakes. The comparative populations are: Russia, 166 million; U. S., 130 mil- 
lion; Finland, 34 million—less than the population of Moscow. 
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for Finland. The Italian Government 
sharply warned that it would oppose 
any Russian “adventure” in southeast- 
ern Europe. Italy has been developing 
trade privileges in the Balkans for sev- 
eral years, and she fears that Russia 
wants to elbow her out of the way. 
When the Finnish problem is settled 
Russia is expected to demand the re- 
turn of Bessarabia, which was taken 
by Rumania after the World War. She 
might even go further and seek to bring 
other Balkan nations under her domina- 
tion. This would, of course, upset 
Italy's plans. It also worries Turkey, 
which has tried to set up a Balkan bloc 
of neutral nations to keep the European 
war from spreading south. (Schol., Oct. 
30, p. 11-S.) 

Ever since they won their independ- 
ence from Russia following the World 
War, the Finns have been “on guard” 
against their huge neighbor. (Schol., 
Dec. 4, p. 20-S.) Finnish fear of Rus- 
sia helped stall the British-French at- 
tempt to get the Russians in a “Stop 
Hitler” agreement last Spring. The Rus- 
sians argued that Finland might be 
used by Germany as a base for attacks 
on Russia. They demanded that Britain 
and France join Russia in protecting all 
the Baltic States, including Finland 
froma possible German attack. The 
Baltic States balked. They wanted no 
Russian protection because they feared 
Soviet influence. “Stop Hitler” talks 
were junked when Russian turned 
around and signed a non-agression pact 
with Germany. And during the Ger- 
man conquest of Poland, Russia seized 
part of Poland, too. 

Later, Russia forced three Baltic 
States—Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania— 
to grant her military and naval bases. 
Russia said these bases were needed to 
protect Leningrad and the Kronstadt 
naval base on the Gulf of Finland. Fin- 
land, however, refused to follow the 


lead of the other Baltic States. Finns 
insisted that they offered no threat to 
Russian security. They agreed to give 
Russia some islands in the Gulf of Fin- 
land. But they refused to cede the ice- 
free Northern port of Petsamo, and 
would not let Russia build a naval base 
on the Finnish mainland at Hangoe. 
The Finns finally broke off talks with 
Russian officials. They explained that 
Soviet demands threatened their in- 
dependence. Soviet officials and news- 
papers insisted that their demands were 
necessary for the protection of Lenin- 
grad, which is only a few miles from 
the Russo-Finnish frontier. 


The Road to War 

Events moved swiftly the last week 
of November and early December. 
Russia flatly demanded that Finland 
withdraw her troops from the border 


to overthrow this Government and deal 
directly with Russia. Without waiting 
for another reply from Finland, Premier 
Molotoff announced that relations with 
Finland had been broken off. Finland’s 
offer to re-open discussions of Russian 
demands was ignored. A last-minute 
peace = by the United States was 
brushed aside by Russia. 


45 to l 

On December 1, Russian bombers 
shattered buildings and killed scores of 
people in Helsinki (Helsingfors). Here 
was the lineup as war began: Russia— 
Army, 2,000,000 men; 13,000,000 re- 
serves. Air force, 8,000 planes. Navy, 
239 warships. Finland—Army, 33,000 
men; 200,000 reserves. Air force, 200 
planes. Navy, seven warships. Ad- 
vantage—Russia—45 to 1! 

While bombers ravaged many cities, 


Courtesy Finnish Travel Information Bureau 


Above is the stadium at Helsinki, Finland. It was built by popular subscription in 
preparation for the Olympic games of 1940. The Stadium was not damaged when 
Russian planes bombed Helsinki last week. The Finns’ love of sports is partly due to 
Russian oppression in the last century. Since political meetings were forbidden by 
the Czar, it was only at track races and other sporting events that the Finns could 
safely come together in large numbers. The 1940 Olympics were originally sched- 
uled for Tokyo, but the Japanese withdrew their invitation when several countries 
threatened to boycott the Olympics as a protest against the invasion of China. Hel- 
sinki was the next selection, but the Finnish invitation was also cancelled a few 


weeks ago. 


after charging that Finnish artillery had 
fired on Russian forces. Finland denied 
the artillery attack. But she offered to 
discuss the withdrawal of troops by 
both sides, and proposed a joint in- 
vestigation of the reported border 
clash. Premier V. M. Molotoff replied 
that Finland’s refusal to withdraw 
troops was a threat.” Accordingly, he 
denounced the Russo-Finnish non-ag- 
gression treaty of 1932, which was to 
be effective until 1946. Russian press 
attacks on Finnish “war makers - 
came more bitter. Radio speakers said 
it was imposible to deal with the Fin- 
nish Government of Premier Aimo 


Cajander. They called upon the Finns 


Russian forces attacked the Finns in the 
Karelian Isthmus near Leningrad, and 
at Petsamo in the frozen, snow-piled 
wastes of the Arctic. Soviet naval units 
captured islands in the Gulf of Finland. 
At Hangoe, however, Finnish artillery 
serously damaged the new Russian 
cruiser Kirov. General Winter—heavy 
snow storms—fought for the hard- 
pressed Finns by stalling infantry at- 
tacks and hampering bombing raids. 
The Finnish countryside—dotted with 
60,000 lakes—also helped the defenders 
in their stand along the Mannerheim 
Line, named for Baron Mannerheim, 
hero of Finland’s war for independence 
in 1917-1918. 
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“Which party do you t to win 
in the 1940 Presidential Election?” 
Newsweek magazine asked this question 
of 50 Washington correspondents, who 
write the dispatches you read in the 
newspapers. Thirty-four of the 50 news- 
men expect the Democratic party to win 
in 1940. Sixteen believe the Republi- 
cans will win. An earlier survey by 
Newsweek, last April, produced these 
results: Expect a Democratic victory— 
16; — a Republican victory—31; 
undecided—3. Why the shift in senti- 
ment favoring the Democrats? Corre- 
spondents believe President Roosevelt's 
foreign policy, and the European war 
have aided the Democrats. 

Who will lead the Democratic party 
to victory in 1940? Fifty per cent of 
the Washington newsmen expect Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to run again despite the 
historic tradition against the third-term. 
In April only 22 per cent ranked him 
first. Paul V. McNutt, who heads the 
Federal Security Administration, was 
ranked second. Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull came third, and Vice President 
John N. Garner, a leader of anti-New 
Deal Democrats in Congress, was placed 
fourth. Among the Republicans, Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
was ranked first by 25 newsmen. Sena- 
tor Robert Taft of Ohio ranked second 
with a vote of 16. Thomas E. Dewey, 
District Attorney in New York City, re- 


Parties and Politicians Are 


EKying 1940 Election Chances 


ceived only 4 votes. In the April sur- 
vey he was far ahead of Senators Van- 
denberg and Taft with 23 votes. 


How Candidates Are Nominated 


There is a more important question 
to answer now before the campaign 
warms up. How do the major political 
parties select their candidate for the 
presidency? 

In January or February, the Republi- 
can National Committee, headed by 
John D. M. Hamilton, will meet to make 
1940 election plans. Chairman James 
A. Farley of the Democratic National 
Committee will call a meeting of his 
party workers about the same time. 
These committees will set dates for the 
meetings of their national conventions, 
which nominate candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. President 
Roosevelt’s suggestion that the conven- 
tions be delayed until July to avoid the 
expense of a longer political campaign 
has been favorably received by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. Ordinarily, 
the Republicans hold their convention 
first, in June, and the Democrats meet 
about two weeks later. This year the 
Republicans may wait to see if Presi- 


Wide World 


First Lady attends a Dies Committee hearing. Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt is shown 

e at a recent hearing of the Committee with representatives of the American 
Youth Congress. They are (left to right): Mrs. William W. Hinckley, Jack Me- 
Michael, chairman of the AYC, and William W. Hinckley, former chairman. The 


young men denied that the Congress, 


d of about 60 organizations interested 





in youth, is dominated by Communists. Mr. Hinckley read a petition criticizing 

Dies Committee’s methods and urging that it be disbanded. Mrs. Roosevelt 
had volunteered earlier to testify before the Committee regarding the AYC. She en- 
tertained the AYC witnesses at luncheon at the White House during the noon recess 


of the hearing. 
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dent Roosevelt is going to run for a 


third term. 
The President Makers 


Each convention in 1940 will contain 
between 1,000 and 1,100 delegates. 
Two delegates are elected from each 
Congressional district—that makes 870. 
Both parties grant states additional dele- 
gates-at-large, and also permit states, 
which are strongholds of the party, to 
send extra delegates. How are the dele- 
gates, who nominate the President, se- 
lected? Thirteen states, according to 
latest reports, will hold “primary” elec- 
tions to select candidates in the Novem- 
ber general election. In these states 
any one can announce that he is a can 
didate for delegate to the party conven- 
tion, and ask people to vote for him. He 
may announce that he is a “Taft man,” 
or a “Dewey man” if he is running in 
the Republican primary. If a Demo- 
crat, he may describe himself as a 
“Roosevelt man,” a “McNutt man,” or 
a “Garner man.” Delegates from a 
state having a “presidential preference 
primary” are expected to cast their first 
convention vote for the party candidate 
who won in their state. Many dele- 
gates, however, run without supporting 
any particular Presidential candidate. 
In other states delegates are selected 
by state or district conventions. The 
party leaders—a Governor, Senator, or 
state chairman of the party—will have 
great influence over the selection of del- 
egates. State primaries or conventions 
have some influence over delegates to a 
convention. But usually the delegate 
follows the orders of his party leader, 
who may throw the votes of his delega- 
tion to a candidate not favored by the 
voters during the primary. 

The 13 states where the voters have 
a hand in picking convention delegates 
will be watched closely by politicians. 
Primary results are taken as an indica- 
tion of sentiment throughout the nation. 
New Hampshire holds its primary elec- 
tion first. It is on the second Tuesday 
in March. “As a result,” wrote Colum- 
nist Mark Sullivan, “whatever candi- 
dat. carries New Hampshire gets... 
a flying start on the others. (New Hamp- 
shire results may influence voters in 
other states.) The fact that Mr. Roose- 
velt carried that state in 1932,” added 
Sullivan, “was a material factor in his 
winning . . . the Democratic nomina- 
tion that year... .” It may not work 
out that “As New Hampshire Goes So 
Goes the Nation in 1940,” but you will 
see a lot of victory hopes based on this, 
and similar slogans, during the final 
months of the Presidential campaign. 











Court Upsets Damage Award 
Against CIO in Apex Case 
Early in 1937, members of a CIO 

labor union staged a sit-down strike 

in the plant of the Apex Hosiery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. A lower Federal 
court found the union guilty of dam- 
aging company property during the oc- 
cupation of the plant. Triple damages 
amounting to $111,932 were awarded 
Apex, because the strike was ruled a 
violation of anti-trust (anti-monopoly ) 
laws. Anti-trust laws forbid any indus- 
try to do things which injure the pub- 
lic or “restrain” interstate commerce— 
that is, commerce carried on in several 
states. These laws were applied to the 

CIO union by the court on the ground 

that its sit-down strike tied up the Apex 

plant, and thereby “restrained” inter- 
state commerce. 

CIO lawyers took the Apex decision 
to a higher Federal court—the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which ranks next to 
the Supreme Court in power. They ar- 
gued that the anti-trust laws were not 
meant to apply to union activities, such 
as strikes. In a decision last week the 
Circuit Court of Appeals upheld the 
CIO lawyers. The opinion said the anti- 
trust laws did not apply because the 
strike was not conducted to “restrain” 
interstate commerce. The strike’s object, 
added the Court, was merely to win an 
agreement from the Apex Company giv- 
ing the union control over workers in 
the plant. 


The Court did, however, scold the | 
union for staging a sit-down strike and | 


damaging Apex property. Even though 
it refused to fine the union for triple 
damages under the Federal anti-trust 
laws, the Court said “no doubt,” under 
state law, the union should be compelled 
to pay reasonable damages. (See Schol- 
astic, Dec. 4, page 9, for discussion of 
anti-trust laws and labor unions in the 
building industry.) 


President’s Double Budget 
Plan Draws Fire of Critics 


In January, President Roosevelt will 
submit his budget message to Congress 
He will tell Congressmen how much 
money the Government needs to pay its 
“housekeeping” expenses. The job of 
furnishing the President with estimates 
on the budget is handled by Budget 
Director Harold Smith. He has con- 
ferred with Mr. Roosevelt several times 
recently. 

The President says that efforts will 
be made to keep the deficit—the excess 
of outgo over income from taxes—down 
to two billion dollars. Earlier, it was 
estimated that the 1939-40 deficit would 
amount to nearly three and a half bil- 
liens. A gain in business the past three 
months has cut the deficit some by in- 
creasing tax returns. President Roose- 








velt and Budget Director Smith hope 
to cut the deficit still more by using 
a heavy blue pencil on the “housekeep- 
ing” expense sheets of the many Gov- 
ernment Departments. 

Defense expenses for 1939-40 are ex- 
pected to top the two billion dollar 
mark, a peace time record. The Pres- 
ident said the voters should decide 
whether they want to pay for defense 
spending by a special defense tax or 
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How the Two-Budget System Will Work 


more loans from banks. Either step will 
not be very pleasant. The total national 
debt now is over 41 billion dollars. And 
the debt limit is fixed at 45 billion by 
law. More borrowing will soon bring 
us to the deadline and Congress is con- 
sidered hostile to any plan for raising 
the debt limit above 45 billion. Nor do 
Congressmen want to pass a new tax 
bill with the 1940 elections just around 
the corner. 

President Roosevelt has announced 
that he will divide the budget when 
offering figures on increased defense 
spending. An A budget will cover or- 
dinary expenses of running the army, 
navy and air force. And B budget will 
contain the extra $500,000,000 fund 
needed to build up our defenses because 
of the European War. The President 
said this division would let people know 
what the cost of running the Federal 
Government might have been had there 
been no war. Critics denounced this 
“double-budget” as an attempt to con- 
fuse the public and conceal the total 
deficit of the government. They said, 
“Since outgo is outgo and income is 
income, any way you slice it,” all ex- 
penses should be combined and a real 
effort made to cut them down. 

Government departments, however, 
do not like the “blue pencil” work be- 
ing done on their expense sheets. Farm- 
ers also are afraid that the economy 
drive, plus the need for defense spend- 
ing, will limit Government farm aid. 





C10-Chrysler Sign Contract 
Ending 54-Day Auto Strike 


Chrysler Corporation and the CIO’s 
United Automobile Workers union have 
ended their 54-day dispute over a new 
contract covering wages, hours, and 
working conditions. (Schol., Oct. 23, 
page 10.) 

The dispute began during discussion 
of a new contract to replace the old one 
which expired September 30. A con- 
tract—or agreement between a union 
and a company—usually runs a year 
and is drawn up after bargaining be- 
tween labor leaders and an employer. 
In October, Chrysler officials charged 
that workers were conducting a “slow- 
down” strike in an effort to force them 
to grant a more generous contract. The 
union denied that its workers were hold- 
up production by “slow-down” strikes. 
Union spokesmen accused the Com- 
pany of “speeding-up” its machines be- 
yond the endurance of the workers. 
Finally, all Chrysler plants were closed 
down and the union officially called a 
strike. 

Department of Labor officials, and 
Governor Dickinson of Michigan work- 
ed with CIO and Chrysler officials in 
drawing up a new one-year contract to 
ead the strike. The contract’s main 
points follow: 1. Wage increases 
amounting to 3 cents an hour for all the 
58,000 Chrysler workers; (The union 
had demanded 10-cent an hour raises, 
and later reduced this to 5 cents.) 
2. No union shop, which was demanded 
by the CIO. Under a union shop con- 
tract a company can hire any one it 
chooses, but the worker must join the 
union after a period of time. (Chrysler 
argued that granting the union sho 
would open the way for a “closed shop 
under which no one but union members 
can be hired. The CIO argued for the 
union shop as a protection against the 
hiring of new men who might in time 
out-number union men.) 3. The Com- 
pany agrees to avoid a “speed-up” of 
machines, but the union is given no 
control over production schedules. Any 
complaints over a “s -up” will be 
ironed out by officials of the union and 
Chrysler Corporation. 4. The contract 
covers all employees in eleven Chrysler 
plants, where the CIO has a majority. 

The CIO and Chrysler both hailed 
the new contract as fair to all. Com- 
pany officials expressed the hope that 
strikes could be avoided in the future. 
It was estimated that the recent strike 
cost Chrysler $102,000,000 in lost auto 
sales, and the workers $15,000,000 in 
lost wages. 

The new contract attempts to prevent 
future strike losses. It provides for the 
mediation of all disputes, and delays an 
employer “lock out” or a strike by the 
union until every effort has been made 
to iron out difficulties. 
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A START IN LIFE 






A Story about a Girl Who Finds that 
Her First Job Isn’t a Bit Like Visiting 


HE Switzers were scurrying 
around to get Daisy ready by 
the time that Elmer Kruse 

should get through in town. They 
had known all week that Elmer might 
be in for her any day. But they hadn't 
done a thing until he appeared. “Oh, 
it was so rainy today, the roads so 
muddy, they hadn't thought he'd get 
in until maybe next week.” It would 
have been the same any other day. 

Mrs. Switzer was trying now at the 
last moment to get all of Daisy’s 
things into the battered telescope 
that lay open on the bed. She had 
meant to get Daisy all mended and 
“fixed up” before she went out to the 
country. But somehow ... oh, there 
was always so much to see to when 
she came home. Gone all day, wash- 
ing and cleaning for other people; 
it didn’t leave her much time for her 
own house. 

“Daisy, you get yourself ready 
now. 

“Lam ready. Mama, I want to put 
on my other ribbon.” 


“Oh, that’s ‘way down in the tele- 
Scope somewhere. You needn't be 
80 anxious to fix yourself up. This 
ain't like going visiting.” 

Daisy stood at the little mirror 
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By Ruth Suckow 


preening herself—such a homely 
child, “all Switzer,” skinny, with pale 
sharp eyes set close together and 
thin, stringy, reddish hair. But she 
had never really learned yet how 
homely she was. She was the oldest, 
and she got the pick of what clothes 
were given to the Switzers. Goldie 
and Dwight envied her. She was 
important in her own small world. 
She was proud of her blue coat that 
had belonged to Alice Brooker, the 
town lawyer's daughter. It hung un- 
evenly about her bony little knees, 
and the buttons came down too far. 
Her mother had tried to make it over. 

Mrs. Switzer looked at her, trou- 
bled, but not knowing how she could 
tell her all the things she ought to be 
told. Daisy had never been away 
before except to go to her Uncle 
Fred’s at Lehigh. She seemed to 
think that this would be the same. 
She had so many things to learn. 
Well, she would find them out soon 
enough—only too soon. Working for 
other people—she would learn what 
that meant. Elmer and Edna Kruse 
were nice young people. They would 
mean well enough by Daisy. It was 
a good chance for her to start in. But 
it wasn't the same. 

Daisy was so proud. She thought 
it was quite a thing to be “starting 
to earn.” She thought she could buy 
herself so much with that dollar and 
a half a week. The other children 
stood back watching her, round-eyed 
and impressed. They wished that 
they were going away, like Daisy. 

They heard a car come splashing 
through the mud on low. 

“Well, I guess you'll have to go 
now. He won't want to wait. I'll 
try and send you out what you ain't 
got with you.” She turned to Daisy. 
Her face was working. There was 
nothing else to do, as everyone said. 
Daisy would have to help, and she 
might as well learn it now. Only, 
she hated to see Daisy go off, to have 
her starting in... She knew what it 
meant. “Well—you try and work real 
good this summer, so they'll want 
you to stay. I hope they'll bring you 


in sometimes.” 


Daisy's homely little face grew 
pale with awe, suddenly, at the sight 
of her mother crying, at something 
that she dimly sensed in the pressure 
of her mother's thin, strong arms. Her 
vanity in her new importance was 
somehow shamed and dampened. 





Elmer's big new Buick, mud- 
splashed but imposing, stood tilted 
on the uneven road. Mud was thick 
on the wheels. It was a bad day for 
driving, with the roads a yellow mass, 
water lying in all the wheel ruts. This 
little road that led past these few 
houses on the outskirts of town, and 
up over the hill, had a cold, rainy 
loneliness. Elmer sat in the front 
seat of the Buick, and in the back 
was a big box of groceries. 

“Got room to sit in there?” he asked 
genially. “I didn’t get out, it’s so 
muddy here.” 

“No, don't get out,” Mrs. Switzer 
said hastily. “She can put this right 
on the floor there in the back.” 

He saw the signs of tears on Mrs. 
Switzer's face, and they made him 
anxious to get away. She embraced 
Daisy hastily again. Daisy climbed 
over the grocery box and scrunched 
herself into the seat. 

“I guess you'll bring her in with 
you some time when you're coming,” 
Mrs. Switzer hinted. 

“Sure. We'll bring her.” 

He started the engine. It roared, 
half died down as the wheels of the 
car spun in the thick, wet mud. 

In that moment, Daisy had a star- 
tled view of home—the same house 
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standing on a rough rise of land, 
weathered to a dim color that showed 
dark streaks from the rain; the nar- 
row sloping front porch whose edge 
had a soaked, gnawed look; the 
chickens, grayish-black, pecking at 
the wet ground; their playthings, 
stones, a wagon, some old pail covers 
littered about; a soak« 1, discolored 
piece of underwear hanging on the 
line in the back yard. The yard was 
tussocky and overhung the road with 
shaggy long grass where the yellow 
bank was caved in under it. Goldie 
and Dwight were gazing at her sol- 
emnly. She saw her mother’s face— 
a thin, weak, loving face, drawn with 
neglected weeping, with its red- 
dened eyes and poor teeth . . . in the 
old coat and heavy shoes and clean- 
ing cap, her work-worn hand with 
its big knuckles clutching at her 
coat. She saw the playthings they 
had used yesterday, and the old 
swing that hung from one of the 
trees, the ropes sodden, the seat in 
crooked .. . 

The car went off, slipping on the 
wet clay. She waved f~ ntically, sud- 
denly understanding that she was 
leaving them. They waved at her. 

Mrs. Switzer stood there a little 
while. Then came the harsh rasp of 
the old black iron pump that stood 
out under the box elder tree. She 
was pumping water to leave for the 
children before she went off to work. 

Daisy held on as the car skidded 
going down the short clay hill. Elmer 
didn't bother with chains. He was 
too used to the roads. But her eyes 
brightened with scared excitement. 
When they were down, and Elmer 
slowed up going along the tracks in 
the deep, wet grass that led to the 
main road, she looked back, holding 
on her hat with her small, scrawny 
hand. 

Just down this little hill—and home 
was gone. The big car, the feel of 
her telescope on the floor under her 
feet, the fact that she was going out 
to the country, changed the looks of 
everything. She knew it all now. 

She sat up straight and important, 
her thin, homely little face strained 
with excitement, her sharp eyes tak- 
ing in everything. The watery mud 
holes in the road, the little thickets 
of plum trees, low and wet, in dark 
interlacings. She held on fiercely, 
but made no sound when the car 
skidded. 

She felt the grandeur of — a 
ride. One wet Sunday, Mr. Brooker 


had driven them all home from 
church, she and Goldie and Dwight 
packed tightly into the back seat of 
the car, shut in by the side curtains, 
against which the rain lashed, catch- 
ing the muddy scent of the roads. 
Sometimes they could plan to go to 
town just when Mr. Pattey was go- 
ing to work in his Ford. Then they 
would run out and shout eagerly, 
“Mr. Pattey! Are you going through 
town?” Sometimes he didn’t hear 
them. Sometimes he said, with curt 
good nature, “Well, pile in”; and they 
all hopped into the truck back. “He 
says we can go along with him.” 





RUTH SUCKOW 


In the introduction to his Tellers of 
Tales, an anthology of one hundred 
short stories, Somerset Maugham says 
“The writer’s business is not to pity, nor 
to rage, but to understand.” It isn’t sur- 
prising therefore that Mr. Maugham, 
who knows a good story when he sees 
one, has included Ruth Suckow’s A Start 
in Life in his collection. When Ruth 
Suckow was a little girl her father, who 
was a Congregational minister, travelled 
from church to church across the broad 
state of Iowa, from small village to big 
city. His daughter grew up to know her 
native state thoroughly, to love it,” and 
eventually to write about it and its peo- 
ple in short stories and novels that show 
her complete understanding of her sub- 
ject. 

After graduating from Grinnell Col- 
lege, Ruth Suckow took a degree at the 
University of Denver and taught English 
there for an interval. This, however, 
left little time for writing, so she gave 
up teaching, established the Orchard 
Apiary back in Earlville, lowa, and sup- 
ported herself by selling honey while she 
was making a fine reputation for her- 
self as an author. Her latest book Carry- 
Over (Farrar & Rin-hart) is an omnibus 
volume containing two of her novels and 
16 short stories. 





She looked at tine black wet fields 
through which little leaves of bright 
ae corn grew in rows, at showery 

ushes of sumach along the roadside. 
A gasoline engine pumping water 
me je a loud desolate sound. There 
were somber-looking cattle in the wet 
grass, and lonely, thick-foliaged trees 
growing here and there in the pas- 
tures. She felt her telescope on the 
floor of the car, the box of groceries 
beside her. She eyed these with a 
sharp curiosity. There was a fresh 
pineapple—something the Switzers 
didn’t often get at home. She won- 
dered if Edna would have it for din- 
ner. Maybe she could hint a little 
to Edna. 

She wished she were in the front 
seat with Elmer. She didn’t see why 
he hadn't put her there. She would 
have liked to know who all the peo- 
ple were who lived on these farms; 
how old Elmer's babies were; and if 
he and Edna always went to the mov- 
ies when they went into town on Sat- 
urday nights. Elmer must have lots 
of money to buy a car like this. He 
had a new house on his farm, too, 
and Mrs. Metzinger had said that it 
had plumbing. Maybe they would 
take her to the movies, too. She 
might hint about that. 

She looked at Elmer's back, the old 
felt hat crammed down carelessly on 
his head, the back of his neck with 
the golden hair on the sunburned 
skin above the blue of his shirt col- 
lar. Strong and easy and slouched 
a little over the steering wheel that 
he handled so masterly. Elmer and 
Edna were just young folks; but Mrs. 
Metzinger said that they had more 
to start with than most young farm- 
ers did, and that they were hustlers. 
Daisy felt that the pride ofthis be- 
longed to her, too, now. 

“Here we are!” 

“Oh, is this where you folks live?” 
Daisy cried eagerly. 

The house stood back from the 
road, beyond a space of bare yard 
with a little scattering of grass just 
starting—small, modern, painted a 
bright new white and yellow. The 
barn was new, too, a big splendid 
barn of fresco 1 brick, with a silo of 
the same. There were no trees. A 
raw, desolate wind blew across the 
back yard as they drove up beside 
the back door. 

Edna had come out on the step. El- 
mer grinned at h~r as he took out the 
box of groceries, and she slightly raised 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Batchelor in the N. ¥. Daily News 
THERE MUST BE SOME WAY 
TO MAKE THIS BALANCE 


Let us take some notes on the follow- 
ing newspaper stories: 
By the United Press 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 29.—City of- 
ficials ordered extra squads of police 
to two relief offices today to quell 
pushing crowds clamoring for food 
orders. 

They said hundreds of relief clients 
. . . had formed lines they feared 
might be unmanageable. 

While officers kept order, relief 
officials announced they had received 
$75,000 pounds of butter and addi- 
tional white flour, raisins and prunes 
from the Surplus Commodities Cor- 
poration, for distribution to thousands 
made hungry by the latest relief cri- 
sis in this city of a million. (The Fed- 
eral Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion started five years ago buying 
up surplus foods and giving them to 
relief organizations. ) 


We note that Cleveland has a re- 
lief crisis despite a pickup in business 
the past three months. In fact, over 
10,000,000 workers throughout the na- 
tion are unemployed, and at least 
ee persons need government 


Now, examine this story: 


By a Staff Correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 6—In the 
most comprehensive (complete) 
survey ever made of the way Ameri- 
cans spend their money, the Na- 
tional Resources Committee has dis- 
covered that in 1935-36, the poorer 
two-thirds of the Nation, on the av- 
erage spent more than it made. . . . 

' A preceeding report on the same sur- 
vey showed that a third of all fami- 
lies in the United States are eking 
out living on less than $780 a year, 
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Want in the Midst of Plenty 


How Food Stamps Are Helping 


To Solve a Puzzling Prob.em 
By Frank B. Latham 


and approximately nine-tenths live on 
less than $2,500. 


We now combine our notes on these 
two stories. We find: Over 10,000,000 
men are unemployed; 20,000,000 per- 
sons need government aid; and about 
40,000,000 people live in families (the 
lower one-third) with yearly cash in- 
comes of $780 or less; while health ex- 

say it takes an income at least 
double $780 to provide a family with 
necessary food and other goods. 

And here is a short item that com- 
pletes our puzzling problem: 


By the United Press 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 28.—Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace 
announced today a 1940 farm pro- 
gram calling for more than $750,000- 
000 in government . . . aid to farmers. 


Here are some explanatory notes on 
this item: The government's farm pro- 
gram plans to spend nearly one billion 
dollars in benefit payments to farfners 
who limit production and grow soil sav- 
ing crops, such as clover and alfalfa, in- 
stead of wheat, cotton, corn and other 
products. (See Problems of Democracy, 
page 18-S, this issue.) At the same time 
our earlier newspaper stories told us that 
millions of people need more food, but 
cannot afford to buy it. 

We search for an answer to the above 
problems and come upon this story. Is 
it the answer to America’s critical prob- 
lems of hungry people and surplus crops 
which farmers cannot sell at a reason- 


able profit? 


By Thomas L. Stokes 
Scripps-Howard Staff Writer 
Springfield, Ml., like other cities . . . 
has the ills of the modern world. In 
its poorer districts live men who are 
jobless, women and children who are 
dependent—the relief problem so op- 
pressingly familiar. In the surround- 
ing agricultural region farmers are 
conscious of their peculiar problem— 
crops which can’t find a market, with 
resultant low prices. 
Again the combination of want in 


a land of plenty. 
It is vividly demonstrated in an 
old building . . . where you see men 


and women going in and out. That 
is the issuing office for the food-stamp 
plan of the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation, the new at- 
tempt of the Agriculture Department 
to close the gap somewhat by dis- 





tributing surplus food to relief clients. 
Springfield is working out for itself 

the experiment which now has ex- 

panded to 17 cities altogether. . . . 


The development of the FSCC’s food- 
stamp plan can be seen more clearly if 
we go back to 1933. In that year Con- 
gress established the Triple A, Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration to aid 
the hard-pressed farmers. They had 
huge surpluses of wheat, cotton and corn 
on hand. But the business depression 
cut the demand for farm products in the 
United States and surpluses in other 
nations made it impossible for the 
American farmer to sell much abroad. 
The supply of farm products was much 
greater than the demand, so the price 
slumped alarmingly. The AAA tried to 
get rid of surpluses and raise farm prices 
by paying farmers to raise less. Later, 
when the Supreme Court upset this plan 
to limit farm production, the AAA turn- - 
ed to paying farmers for saving their 
soil. (See Problems of Democracy, page 
18-S, this issue.) The AAA farm om 
of 1937, and 1938 strengthened the 
crop control and soil conservation pro- 
gram in order to make the supply and 
demand for farm products balance. A 
balance would then give the farmer 
higher prices. 

When surpluses developed in spite of 
crop control, the Department of Agri- 
culture let the Federal Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation go to work. The 
FSCC bought up surplus farm products 
to keep this over-supply from causing 
low prices. For five years the FSCC 
gave these surpluses of butter, eggs, 
fruits, vegetables, flour etc. to State re- 
lief organizations which passed them on 
to the unemployed. Where did the 
FSCC get the money to buy these sur 
pluses? Thirty out of every 100 dollars 
in tariff taxes collected on foreign goods 
entering the United States were turned 
over to the FSCC. The idea was that 
the farmers would get some benefit from 
the tariffs. Tariff taxes keep low-priced 
foreign goods from taking customers 
away from American industries, but they 
don’t protect the farmer very much. His 
products are sold at low prices as a re- 
sult of world-wide surpluses of crops, 
against which tariffs are practically help- 
less. 

Surplus wheat, cotton and other crops 
continued to pile up in 1938 and 1939. 
The FSCC took the drastic step of ship- 
ping wheat to foreign nations at any 
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price it could get. The difference be- 
tween the cost of growing and harvest- 
ing the wheat and the price it sold for 
was made up to the farmer by FSCC 
funds. This is called a “subsidy”, and 
the act of “subsidizing” the sale of sur- 
pluses abroad is called “dumping”. 

Many foreign nations objected to our 
“dumping” this wheat on them by means 
of a “subsidy”. They did not want it, 
as they had plenty of surplus products 
to sell themselves. The “subsidy” plan 
also aroused opposition in the United 
States. These questions were asked: 
“Why pay a ‘subsidy’ to ‘dump’ surpluses 
on foreign nations that don’t want 
them?” “Why not ‘dump’ these surpluses 
at home to help the millions of people 
who cannot afford enough food?” 

The FSCC decided to seek answers to 
these questions by changing its plan of 
distributing surplus foods to State re- 
lief organizations. Anyway, that plan 
had been unpopular and wasteful at 
times. Grocers objected to the free dis- 
tribution of food. They said stores could 
distribute it more easily, while making 
a little profit. There were instances, too, 
where the FSCC shipped huge quanti- 
ties of products to a city without finding 
out in advance how much was needed. 
Loads of oranges and grapefruit were 
often wasted. Relief clients had no 
choice of foods. They usually had to 
take what was offered them. These com- 
plaints were studied by the FSCC. After 
talks with grocers, bankers, business- 
men, and relief officials, it announced 
the food-stamp plan. 

The plan, which started in Rochester, 
New York, last May, works like this: A 
family receiving some form of relief from 
the government (food orders, WPA, or 
old-age assistance), can buy one dol- 
lar’s worth of orange colored food 
stamps for each member of the family. 
With each dollar's worth of orange 
stamps per week, a family receives—free 
—50 cents worth of blue stamps. The 
orange stamps may be used to buy any 
kind of food at a grocery store, and other 
products such as soap, starch and 
matches. But no wines, liquors, or beer 
can be bought. The requirement that 
orange stamps be purchased before blue 
ones are obtained seeks to make sure 
that each family spends the normal 
amount for food. If a person on relief 
is not paid in money, but gets a weekly 
grocery order, the orange-stamp plan 
does not apply. Instead, blue stamps 
are given free at the rate of 50 cents a 
week for each member of the family. 
The grocer cashes all stamps at a bank, 
and the bank is paid by the FSCC. The 
blue stamps are good only for the pur- 
chase of products that the FSCC has 
on its list of surpluses. The following 
products are listed as surpluses: citrus 
fruits, dried prunes, beans, butter, eggs, 
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WHITE FIGURES — WHAT WE HAVE 


BLACK FIGURES —-HOW MUCH MORE WE NEED 
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Chart from “Rich Man. Poor Man” ( Harpers.) 


Farmers have surpluses they cannot sell at a reasonable profit, while millions of 
people do not eat enough of the right kind of food. They lack these foods be- 
cause their incomes are too low. If ways were found to enable people to buy more 
food, surpluses would disappear and the farmer would have to expand production. 


wheat flour, corn meal, pork, various 
fresh vegetables, milk, and a few other 
foods. 

By last week, the food-stamp plan had 
been extended to 23 cities. FSCC of- 
ficials expect to have it working in 125 
cities by June. Here is a partial list of 
cities which now have the plan. If you 
live in one of them you can observe the 
food-stamp system at first hand:— 
Rochester, N. Y., Birmingham, Ala., 
Richmond, Va., Madison, Wisc., Man- 
den, S. D., Denver, Colo., Seattle, 
Wash., Dayton, Ohio, and Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The plan has operated with a mini- 
mum of trouble and has given grocers 
more than a $1,000,000 worth of new 
business since May. One snag was struck 
when Rochester banks wanted to charge 
5 cents for each $5 worth of stamps 
cashed. They said this charge was need- 
ed to cover the extra cost of handling 
the stamps. The FSCC argued that this 
fee would cut the grocer’s already small 
profit. It threatened to withdraw the 
stamp plan from Rochester if the fee 
were charged and the banks decided to 
delay action. 

Thomas L. Stokes writes that many 
businessmen are learning for the first 
time through helping with the stamp 
plan, how many people exist on as little 
as 5 cents a meal. To this the free blue- 
stamp distribution will add 2% cents. 
He reports that businessmen, farmers, 
grocers, and reliefers all like the new 
idea of getting rid of surpluses. Milo 
Perkins, head of the FSCC, believes the 
ig plan may point the way to solv- 
ing the riddle of want in the midst of 


plenty. “The No. 1 job of our genera- 
tion,” he says, “is to get the plentiful 
supply of goods which we have leamed 
to produce into the hands of those 
people who need them most. . . . ” 

If the food-stamp system is extended 
to cover all the 20,000,000 persons on 
relief we may be able to consume much 
of our surplus foodstuffs. Congress also 
has authorized extension of the plan to 
persons in private business, who make 
less than $1,000 a year. This is being 
tried experimentally in Pottawatomie 
County, Oklahoma. 

Likewise, Congress has granted the 
FSCC authority to extend the stamp 
plan for the purchase of cotton goods 
through dry goods stores. The New York 
Post believes much of our surplus cot- 
ton, which the government has stored 
in warehouses at great expense, could 
be used if millions of Americans had the 
chance to buy needed goods: 

“In'the year 1935,for example, only 
36,066,708 bedsheets were made in this 
country. There were at least 30,000,000 
families keeping house that year. This 
means that our production came to 4 
little more than one sheet per house 
hold. For the same year 128,128,116 
men’s and youth’s cotton shirts ( exclu- 
sive of work shirts) were made in the 
United States. In 1935 there were at 
least 45,000,000 males aged 15 or over 
in the United States. This is an average 
of about three shirts per male per yeal- 
The Post has proposed extension of the 
food-stamp plan to cotton goods in order 
to move the surplus from the ware 
houses to the backs and beds of the 
American people. .. .” 
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WHAT MAKES YOU THINK SO? 


A Bi-Weekly Department for High School Students 
Prepared by the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 


VY J HY do you go to the movies? 
Most of you will answer, “To 
be entertained, of course.” Per- 

haps on some occasions when an argu- 

ment has arisen at home about going 
to the movies on a school night you 
have given other reasons. You have said 
to your parents, “But this movie is edu- 
cational. The news reels tell me about 
the war. I can learn from the movies.” 

There is more truth in your arguments 
than you realize. Many of your ideas 
and ideals have been moulded uncon- 
sciously by the movies you have seen. 

The dramatist who writes the movie un- 

derstands your interests. He knows what 

your prejudices are. He uses his knowl- 
edge to write a movie which you will 
like and recommend to your friends. 
Movie fashions tend to follow public 

interest. At the moment with Europe at 
war we can expect a large number of 
war films. During the last war the movies 
unquestionably had a great influence 
on American public opinion. From 1914 
to 1918 Americans watched silent mo- 
vies of spies of an unnamed power who 
bore a curious resemblance to our stereo- 
type cf Germans engaged in desperate 
and intricate activities. They were al- 
ways gathering information and sending 
it home. What kind of information and 
for what purpose was never quite clear, 
but the audience understood that they 
were working for no good purpose. The 
purpose of such movies was not, until 
the United States declared war, to stir 
up hatred toward Germans. 





Movies can probably be classified into 
three general groups: 

(1) The mystery story. This story pro- 
vides suspense and excitement. The plot 
can be anything. When war interest is 
high the spy is a convenient subject. 
Unfortunately, many of us are unable 
to know when the make-believe of the 
film world ends and the reality of the 
real world begins. If we see enough spies 
in action in the movies, we may begin 
to look for them among our neighbors. 

(2) The story of romance and adven- 
ture. War and the preparation for war 
furnish numerous stories for this type 
of film. They have all been brought to- 
gether to form this stereotype: 

“War and the preparation for war are 
thrilling, heroic, and glamorous. For one 
Broken Lullaby, All Quiet On The West- 
ern Front or The Road Back, we have 
dozens of such films such as West Point 
of the Air, Annapolis Farewell, Flirt- 
ation Walk, Shipmates Forever, Here 
Comes the Navy.”t 

Here again the author is not conduct- 
ing a recruiting campaign for the army; 
he is providing you with the enter- 
tainment which your day dreams de- 
mand. You like to see “boy meets girl” 
under exciting circumstances in colorful 
surroundings. So the movie-makers give 
you what you want—and pay for. 

(3) A third type of movie has ap- 
peared in recent years, the movie which 
provides both entertainment and social 
understanding. 

“The characteristic of the greatest lit- 
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Courtesy, The Museum of Modern Art 
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An example of an American war picture. This scene is from The Big Parade, showing 

n soldiers in France—with a romantic tinge. One of the most famous propa- 
ganda pictures was Hearts of the World, produced in 1918, and paid for by the Brit- 
ish ernment, which pictured the Allies as always right, and the enemy as fiends. 
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“What Makes You Think So?” is pre- 
pared for Scholastic by the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, an educational, 
non-profit organization established to 
study impartially and expose propa- 
ganda in every field. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the Institute is composed of 
such well-known educators as: Drs. E. 
C. Lindeman, Kirtley Mather, Clyde R. 
Miller, Ned H. Dearborn, Charles A. 
Beard, and others. 





erature is that it enlightens while it also 
entertains; it gives pleasure through 
bringing people to understand and to 
respond more fully to what they did not 
understand before.” 

In these pictures the scenario writer 
is frankly and consciously a propagan- 
dist. He has a point of view with which 
he wants you to agree. Many of you 
have seen Nurse Edith Cavell. What 
point of view do you believe the man 
or men, who wrote this film had of war? 
Two films are mentioned above: All Quiet 
On The Western Front and Broken Lul- 
laby. These authors believe in peace and 
regard war as a foolish waste of human 
life, a brutalizing occupation which de- 
stroys the personality and character of 
many who survive it physically. 

But the best propaganda movie pro- 
duced has probably been Juarez. Here 
dictatorship with its military servants is 
not merely opposed; it actually becomes 
the villain. 

No one can hate the actor who plays 
Maximilian, the Austrian who accepts 
the position of Emperor of Mexico from 
a designing group of soldiers and busi- 
ness men. But the audience is led to 
hate dictatorship and war as an idea. 

Most of us believe that propaganda 
for peace and democracy and against 
war and dictatorship is “good” propa- 
ganda. We need to understand the val- 
ues of democracy as a way of life and 
the folly, waste, and selfishness of war. 
But what if the movie makers should 
change their minds and decide to influ- 
eace us to like dictatorship? 

We will need to be alert for any 
change of this kind. When you see war 
pictures, try to pick out the devices 
used. What does the author want you 
to believe? Talk to your friends.. What 
did they see in the movie? Alert, critical 
movie patrons will not have their minds 
made up for them by a film; at least, not 
without realizing that the picture has 
helped to make up their minds for them. 


_— Movies and Propaganda”, March, 1938 
ropagand: 
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“Let's Tend Our Own Garden” 


Dr. Rugg Urges America to Keep Out of War And 
To Cultivate Democracy on Our Own Home Soil 


HAT should the American 

people do about the present 

World War? In this third 
article in my series on war I shall 
keep the promise made at the close 
of the second one. I shall give you 
my answer to this vital question. 7 

To give my opinion in a sentence: 
unless the territorial United States is 
invaded, the American people should 
keep out of the European conflict.t 
Moreover, they should launch a de- 
termined drive to build here at home 
the great society of abundance and 
democracy and opportunity for each 
individual which the immense riches 
in natural resources and indystrial 
wealth of this nation can make possi- 
ble. This won't be easy. It will call 
for a far more vigorous and far- 
reaching program on the part of our 
government than anything so far un- 
dertaken. 

First, let us try to see what some 
of the consequences of our entering 
the war will be. I lived through the 
World War of 1914-1918. I saw what 
happened to our people. From that 
experience I offer the following pre- 
dictions on what another war will 
mean to this country. 


Conscription of Human Resources 

As soon as war is declared, laws 
will be passed drafting many millions 
of our people for various kinds of 
war work. Plans are already com- 
pleted for what is known as M-Day 
(Mobilization Day). Several mil- 
lions of young people will have to 
give up their peace-time work. Pro- 
bably several million men will be 
trained for military and naval service. 
So most of our constructive enter- 
prises will be halted or sharply re- 
duced. 


What of Democracy? 


With the declaration of war dicta- 
torship will be installed in Washing- 
ton. This will be necessary in order 
to enable the country to wage war 


+ Following the publication of the first article 
a high school principal charged that Scholastic was 
publishing Rugg’s British “propaganda” to get us 
into war! Nothing is further from my real point 
of view or my real aims. To avoid any other mis- 
understandings on this point, I am here making 
@ statement of my convictions and pre- 

ting the arg ts upon which they are based. 

t See How to Keep America Out of War by 
Kirby Page, published by Kirby Page, Box 247, 
La Habra, Colifo:nia, and by the American 
Friends Service Committee. 
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By Harold Rugg, Ph.D. 


Contributing Editor, Scholastic 


(Editor’s Note. In his articles in Scho- 
lastic Dr. Rugg is given the privilege of 
expressing his own point of view. His 
personal opinions should not be assumed 
to represent the editerial policies of 
Scholastic.) 


efficiently. Our people will have to 
accept the setting aside of the Bill 
of Rights. Free speech and free press 
will be abolished—at least temporari- 


their property seized. Persons who in- 
sist upon the right to criticize our 
society will be suspect. It will be a 
time when anybody with a grudge 
will be able to do all kinds of harm 
to innocent persons. Personal and po- 
litical enemies will be lied about, even 
mistreated by mobs and in some cases 
jailed upon false charges. Thus there 
is grave danger that the frame of 
mind of the American people will be- 
come tense and “jittery,” that fear, 
suspicion, and oppressions of all kinds 
will run riot. 


A Costly War “Boom” 


While the total production of 
goods will increase, the bulk of it will 
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William F. Whalen for Scholastic 


Hoe Your Own Row, Uncle 


ly. Public discussion of national is- 
sues as well as of war matters will 
have to be prohibited. In school you 
will be told what to think about the 
war and America’s part in it. You 
will not be asked: “What do you 
think?” On such questions, all liberal 
journals, newspapers and books, the 
radio, and the newsreels will be care- 
fully censored. 

And that is not all. Our democracy 
may be stifled in far worse ways. If 
history repeats itself, espionage laws 
will be passed. The result will be an 
increased danger of nation - wide 
“witch-hunting.” Many loyal and lib- 
eral-minded people will probably be 
spied upon. Some may even have 
their homes and oflices invaded, and 


consist of war materials—weapons, 
munitions, airplanes, foodstuffs, and 
other necessities to be sent to our al- 
lies in Europe. Thus production will 
be primarily of goods of war and de- 
struction, not goods of peace and con- 
struction. A vast additional demand 
for labor will be felt because sev- 
eral million young men will be forced 
into the army and navy. 


Lower Standard of Living 
Outwardly America will appear t0 
be busy and prosperous. But actual 
ly the standard of living for at least 
a third of our people, which is now 
miserably low, will fall even lower. 
There will be a serious shortage of 
consumer goods—{ood, clothing, new 
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houses, articles of comfort and lei- 
sure-time use. In time, many of these 

will be rationed. Art appreci- 
ation, cultural activities, and recre- 
ational opportunities will decrease. 
Steadily the American standard of liv- 
ing will sink. 

Prices will rise rapidly, but incomes 
will lag behind: The cost of living, 
therefore, will go up. Those workers 
receiving fixed annual or monthly sal- 
aries will suffer most, for their in- 
comes will not go up to match the 
rise in prices. Those paid weekly 
wages will suffer less, for their wages 

ill rise. But even these increased 
wages will not keep pace with the 
increase in costs of food, clothing, 
rent, and other necessities. Although 
much more money will be in circu- 
lation among the people, the money 
in their pockets will buy less. 

Similarly manufacturers and busi- 
ness men will make larger profits, but, 
in order to finance the war, the gov- 
emment will have to take much of 
these profits away in the form of in- 
creased taxes. Corporations as well 
as individual citizens will be forced 
by government to invest their savings 
in government war 
bonds. This will further 
cut down the capital that 
can be invested in con- 
structive enterprises. For 
most employers the stan- 
dard of living will not in- 
crease. For large num- 
bers of owners of small 
businesses, it will actual- 
ly decline. 


After the War—What? 

And the damage to our 
way of life may continue 
for many years after the 
close of war. Here are 
some of the problems our 
people may have to con- 
front: 


(a) An enormously in- 
creased national debt. 
Already, the national 
debt is more than $41,000,000,000. 
Remember that in 1914 it was less 
than $2,000,000,000. The World War 
Pushed it up to $21,000,000,000 in 
1918! It then steadily declined, but 

economic crisis since 1929 has 
again more than doubled it! Another 
war will therefore, result in an almost 
meerring increase in taxes. 

(b) The American way of intelli- 
gent public discussion, of free speech 


exchange of views, may be cur- 
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tailed for years to come, if not total- 
ly abolished. 

(c) A deep slump in production 
and, as a result an even more serious 
unemployment problem. After the 
war, peace-time jobs will have to be 
found for several million workers pre- 
viously engaged in producing war 
materials, 

(d) The real possibility of a period 
of monetary inflation may endanger 
the whole financial, industrial, and 
business life of the nation. What hap- 
pened to Germany, Austria, and other 
European countries during the early 
1920's stands as an insistent warning 
—if we go in! 

(e) In the meantime constructive 
work in social welfare, in education, 
in the creative and appreciative arts— 
the marks of a cultivated, progressive 
people—will be drastically cut down. 


And because of these dark pros- 
pects, I want to help the American 
people—and especially high school 
students—to study and understand 
their problem, so that this country 
may take effective steps to keep out 
of war. 


Herblock for N.E.A. 
This Is Our War 


The Roosevelt Administration’s 
Neutrality Bill has become law. The 
complete embargo on the sale of war 
materials to belligerents has been re- 
pealed. The new law seems to be an 
attempt to gain two somewhat con- 
tradictory ends: (1) to reduce the 
hazards that may lead to war; and 
(2) at the same time to profit as 
much as possible from war trade. 

The law seeks to reduce the haz- 
ards of our being drawn into war by: 
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(a) requiring belligerents to “come 
and get it”; (b) excluding all Amer- 
ican vessels from combat zones; (c) 
prohibiting the granting of credit to 
belligerents and their agents; (d) 
prohibiting the arming of merchant 
vessels and traveling of Americans 
on belligerent ships; (e) authorizing 
the President to exclude both Amer- 
ican ships and citizens from combat 
zones; (f) creating a national muni- 
tions agency to control the export of 
war materials. 

Certainly some of the entrance- 
into-war hazards have been reduced 
by this new Neutrality bill. P_ * others 
have been increased. Only events to 
come will reveal to what extent they 
balance one another. 


War Referendum 


There are other steps which must 
be taken if we are to stay out of war. 
One of the most important is the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Federal 
Constitution. 

Our Constitution gives the power 
to make war to the Congress. From 
time to time efforts have been made 
to amend the Constitution so as to 
take away this power from the Cong- 
ress and give it to the people through 
a nationwide referendum of all qual- 
ified voters.* It is my conviction that 
this war-making power should be 
transferred to the people at the earli- 
est possible moment. There are sever- 
al important arguments in support of 
this view.** 

First: Because our entrance into 
the war could have a most destructive 
effect on every citizen's life, every- 
body should have a voice in deciding 
when we shall take such a step. Un- 
der the present constitutional pro- 
vision, 150 years of history have given 
small groups of Congressional lead- 
ers together with the President great 
war-making power. Many students of 


(Concluded on page 20-S) 


* The Ludlow resolution had that aim. It was 
proposed in 1935, opposed by the Roosevelt gov- 
ernment and pigeon-holed in committee until 
1937; brought out of Committee and discussed 
in the House in January. 1938 and returned to 
Committee by a vote of 209 to 188. 


** There are also many excellent arguments 
against any plan for having the war-making power 
of Congress checked by a vote of the people. 
A y of the arg ts pro and con will 
be found in Scholastic, January 15, 1938, p. 
27-S. In his letter to Congress opposing the 
Ludlow resolution in 1938, President Roosevelt 
i P with our 
Tepresentative form of government.” He said 
the amendment would “cripple any 
President in his conduct of our foreign relations.” 
He added that while he was sure that the sponsors 
of the amendment sincerely thought a vote of all 
the people “would be helpful in keeping the 
United States out of war, I am convinced it 
would have the opposite effect.”—-The Editors. 
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DEMOCRACY: ITS ESSENTIALS AND ITS PROBLEMS 








The soil we lose annually from wind and 
water erosion would fill a freight train 
extending 19 times around the earth. 


MERICA is like a young man 
who has set up in business with 


money inherited from his father; 
so long as his checks are honored at 
the bank he can be prosperous.” 
These words were written by Arthur 
Morgan, former head of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority—an agency charged 
with conservation, flood control, and 
navigation and power development on 
the Tennessee River. Morgan thinks 
it is high time America started putting 
something back into nature’s “bank” in- 
stead of drawing out our resources of 


rich soil, forests and minerals. 


The Bank of Nature, Inc. 


When a person over-draws his ac- 


count at a bank, his check “bounces” 
back. America is in danger of “over- 
drawing” her account with the Bank of 
Nature. And we have been warned. 
The dust storms, droughts, and floods 
of 1934, 1936, and 1937 have told us 
that nature disapproves the wasteful 
way we have farmed our land, cut down 
our forests, and mined minerals. 


Will America Fail? 

The United States is a democratic 
government of and by the people. But 
nature does not care whether this coun- 
try is democratic, fascist or nazi. Nature 
punishes all nations who waste their 
natural resources. “Iceland,” explains 
George T. Renner in The Social Fron- 
tier, “is a wonderful, democratic nation 

. . But it never can be rich, nor im- 
portant, because nature did not give it 
the necessary resources.” The United 
States has become the richest agricul- 
tural and industrial nation in the world 
because nature supplied us with plenty 
of rich soil, forests, and minerals. If 
we waste our resources, America will 
fail regardless of how democratic the 
government is. But if American democ- 
racy remembers the Essentials upon 
which it rests, this nation will not fail. 
In Scholastic, Sept. 25, page 18-S, we 
outlined Essential Number 2: 


THE GENERAL WELFARE 
“Democracy must promote the 


‘general welfare’ while preserving in- 
dividual liberty. Only whole-hearted 


There were 232,229 forest fires in the 
U. S. last year. This makes an average 
of 24 per hour—one every 2% minutes, 


local, state, and federal cooperation 
can gain this objective.” 


Progress—at a Price 

Our forefathers conquered a vast wil- 
derness and established a wealthy, dem- 
ocratic nation in record-breaking time. 
Of course, they had to use American 
resources to perform this job. But much 
wealth was wasted because people had 
the idea that our resources were inex- 
haustible. Early settlers farmed land 
until it wore out, and then moved on to 
new farms in the West. Cotton and 
tobacco plantations in the South 
“mined” the plant food from the soil 
and left it worthless. Lumber compa- 
nies swept through tracts of timber and 


THE AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT FIGHTS TO “SAVE OUR SOIL” 











. 








To improve their “team- 
work,” all agencies of the De- 
partment of Agriculture fol- 
low plans made by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics 
(lower right). The Soil Con- 
servation Service (right center 
and lower left) fights wind 
and water erosion, controls 
floods. The Bureaus of En- 
tomology, Animal Husbandry, 
and Dairy Industry (upper 
right) protect plants and ani- 
mals from disease, develop 
better livestock. The Farm 
Security Administration moves 
farmers from worn-out land, 
makes leans to tenants. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration’s crop control 
program raises farm income. 
Over 3,000 County Agents of 
the Extension Service (below) 
teach better farming methods. 
The Bureau of Agricultural 
Chemistry (right) hunts new 
uses for farm products. 
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From ‘Our Use of the Land.’ ( Harpers.) 
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12. SAVING AMERICA’S SOIL 


Although Democracy safeguards each person’s right 
to own private property, “individual possession of 
land does not carry with it the right to ruin. 


” 





cut all trees, big and small. Today, we 
still cut five times as many trees as we 
plant. And at least one-half of our best 
supplies of oil, iron, copper, and coal 
have been used. In Texas alone enough 
natural gas is wasted—blown into the 
air—to supply nearly all of the homes, 
stores, hotels and office buildings in the 
nation. 


We Win(?) the War 

No bombs or high explosive shells 
ploughed up our land during the Wor!d 
War. But that conflict left scars in our 
land that have not vet healed. Farmers 
a up western grasslands to grow 
high-priced food for Europe’s armies. 
When we entered the conflict in 1917, 
the slogan “Food will win the War” 
spurred the farmers on. Every acre that 
could be used was planted in wheat and 
other crops. When the conflict ended 
Europeans started raising their own food. 
Farm prices declined, surpluses piled 
up, and farmers were burdened with 
debt. They stopped cultivating huge 
areas of land. It lay idle, stripped of its 
protective blanket of grass and trees. 
Rainless days, and a blazing sun, pow- 
dered the soil. Then, howling dust 
storms blew Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Texas farming land into the Atlantic 
Ocean 


. 


Conservation and the “General 
Welfare” 

Three years of business depression, 
and serious droughts and dust storms, 
turned the American people to conser- 
vation in 1933. Conservation pioneers 
~Major J. W. Powell, Professor N. S. 

» Arthur J. Mason, and Gifford 


oe SSE ee 7 
Scene from ‘‘The River."” Courtesy Farm Security Administration 
This is what erosion does. Ploughed deep with gullies, 
the topsoil washed away, here is a desert in the making. 


Keystone 


fore. And President Theodore Roose- 
velt aroused nation-wide interest in for- 
est conservation. In 1933 President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt made conserva- 
tion of natural resources one of the main 
objectives of his New Deal. He linked 
it with human conservation—unemploy- 
ment relief—by having CCC and WPA 
workers man our “battle lines” in the 
struggle against wind and water erosion. 


Crop Control plus “Soil Saving” 
Congress created the Triple A, or 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
in 1933. It sought to raise farm prices 
by limiting crops. A “processing tax” 
—collected from industries—flour mills, 
textile mills, etc.—that used farm prod- 


* ucts, supplied money for benefit pay- 


ments to farmers who agreed to curtail 
production. In 1935 the Supreme Court 
rule 1 the AAA unconstitutional. It said 
farming was a “local” business for each 
state to regulate. The “processing tax,” 
it added, was levied to aid one group of 
the people—the farmers. Thus, it did 
not come under the “general welfare” 
powers granted to Congress in the Con- 
stitution. Congress changed the AAA 
so that payments were made to farmers 
for saving the soil. It declared that soil 
conservation clearly aided the “general 
welfare” of all the people. Nothing was 
said by Congress about limiting crops, 
and no “processing tax” was levied. But 
the results were the same. In order to 
get benefit payments farmers had to 
plant less cotton, corn and wheat—which 
wore out the soil—and plant more clover 
and alfalfa—which protected the soil. 
The Soil Conservation Srvice and the 
AAA teamed up to save the soil and aid 


Pinchot, had blazed the trail years be- the farmers by raising prices. 
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One way of stopping it. 





Terracing of sloping fields pre- 
vents rapid runoff of water and the formation of gullies 


Conservation on the Job 

What is conservation’s job? It seeks 
to “keep the soil on the land and the 
water in the rivers.” 

TVA’s dams, the Grand Coulee and 
Bonneville dams on the Columbia River, 
Boulder Dam on the Colorado, Fort 
Peck Dam on the sluggi>h Missouri in 
Montana, all are planned to conserve 
and use our water resources. By col- 
lecting water during periods of heavy 
rainfall, a dam will help prevent flood 
damage to farms and towns down- 
stream. By letting water o t gradually 
in dry periods, a dam will aid naviga- 
tion. Power that would go to waste in 
water falling over a dam is used to gene- 
rate electricity. But these dams, the 
mighty levees on the Mississippi, or the 
flood walls on other rivers, must be sup- 
ported by “up-stream flood ror = 
The Soil Conservation Service, the For- 
est Service, and other agencies in the 
Agriculture and Interior Departments 
attend to this job. Farmers are taught 
to plant trees and grass on hillsides and 
slopes. Contour ploughing, terracing, 
and check dams, also keep water from 
running off the land too quickly during 
rains, flooding rivers, filling reservoirs 
with soil and destroying property. 
These methods of “up-stream flood con- 
trol” “make running waters walk,” and 
help dams and flood walls keep them 
in check. 


“General Welfare” and Property 
Rights 
Americans have begun to agree with 
Morris L. Cook, who said, “If the nation 
is to be saved (by conservation) it must 
be established that individual posses- 
(Concluded on next page) 
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Our Own Garden 


(Concluded from page 17-S) 


democracy believe that no single 
group in Congress, and certainly no 
single man, should have such great 
power. The safest procedure, there- 
fore, is to let every citizen vote. 


Second: The time of declaring war 
should be postponed as long as pos- 
sible after any hostile act by a for- 
eign government which arouses the 
anger of the American people. As 
matters now stand, Congress with the 
approval of the President could de- 
clare war within a few hours follow- 
ing any such act. To require a pop- 
ular referendum will automatically 
provide for a long “cooling off” per- 
iod. 

Third: To put the responsibility for 
deciding the question squarely upon 
every citizen would stimulate adult 
study and discussion all over the 
country. It would add to the feeling 
ameng the people that: “this is my 
government .. . this is my problem 

. as a citizen I must understand 
it.” 

These are only three of many ar- 
guments favoring the passage of a 
Constitutional Amendment providing 
for a popular-war-referendum. Such 
a vote would be a big stride toward 
true democracy. It would also be a 
big stride away from war. 


Studying the Problem 


But more than a change in the 
Constitution is needed. There must 
also be a much more widespread par- 
ticipation among all of our people in 
public forums and discussion a d 
study groups. The people must not 
vote until they have really faced the 
consequences of going into war, and 
it is very doubtful if they have yet 
really done that. Indeed the greatest 
danger today is that, because of lack 
of understanding, our people may 
take a step that will set back both 
their own economic improvement 
and their contribution to world re- 
construction. 

The issue of entrance-into-war cuts 
far more deeply and more broadly 
into American life than the effects 
of war on our personal liberties and 
standard of living. I believe that if 
0: people will study the present con- 
fused world problem they will reach 
two important conclusions. The first 
is that nothing we can do will mater- 
ially dissolve the European tangle of 
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imperialistic rivalries an conflicts. 
Even if our aid to Britain and France 
defeated Hitler, the international sit- 
uation would be little, it any, better 
than it has been since 1918. The sec- 
ond conclusion is that to go into a 
major war now would set back for 
many years the building of the fine 
civilization which the wealth of this 
country can make possible. Many 
times in Scholastic in the past ten 
years we have studied the vast nat- 
ural and human resources of our 
country and the social movements 
which make possible a definite ad- 
vance in the standard of living. 

As the readers of this magazine 
know, I believe that this American 
Problem can be solved soon, per- 
haps in one generation. But I believe 
equally firmly that if we mix in the 
European jam we will set that suc- 
cess back by many years, perhaps 
much more than a generation. From 
every standpoint, then | say: let 
America stay out of war. 

Whatever course we follow must 
be decided after a study of the his- 
tor, of the fierce and destructive ri- 
valry of the imperialistic nations of 
Europe; of the hypocrisy and intrigue 
of their foreign offices; of the real 
lack of democratic methods of doing 
things even in the so-called “democ- 
racies” (Great Britain and France ); 
and of the nationalistic and racial 
hatreds of the tangled populations of 
most European countries 


Public Study and Discussion 

And, now, for the most urgent step 
for our people to take: the nation- 
wide study and discussion of Amer- 
ica’s role in world affairs and its re- 
lation to the development of our own 
civilization. The machinery of study 
and «. scussion must be organized on 
a nation-wide plan. Let thousands of 
community forums be set up with 
adults and youth taking part. Let ra- 
dio programs of argument and debate 
be organized. Let as many aspects 
of the problems of war and peace 
as possible be brought before the 
people through motion pictures, the 
schools, colleges, churches, and so- 
cial organizations. 

Who can undertake such a pro- 
gram in such a way as to prod the 
American people into educational ac- 
tion? No one of lesser prestige than 
the President, his « et and the 
heads of government bureaus, aided 
by the Governors of the states and 
the mayors and councils Uf cities and 





Saving Our Soil 


(Concluded from preceding page) 


sion of land does not carry with it the 
right to ruin.” What do the Essentials 
of Democracy (Schol., Nov. 6, page 
18-S) have to say on this point? 


THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY 

“A man’s home is his castle. No one 
shall be deprived of his property with- 
out due process of law. Human rights 
should not be subordinated to prop- 
erty rights, but any conflic. between 
them must be resolved by democratic 
processes.” 

Some people may say, “what | do 
with my property is my own business,” 
But a man can act in a manner that in- 
jures others—wrecks human rights. A 
farmer's eroded land becomes “every- 
body’s business” if its soil blows over on 
another man’s land, or is carried into a 
river and clogs it up. Similarly, men 
who mine coal, iron, and copper, or drill 
for gas or oil may be minding their own 
business. But they should not waste 
natural resources that cannot be re- 
placed. The good of all must be our 


first concern. 


Floods Can’t Read 

Will Federal conservation programs 
invade the rights of the states? It is 
important that we guard against too 
much centralization of power. Local 
problems must be left to the states and 
cities. But floods and dust storms can’t 
read boundary markers. They don’t stay 
in one state. They are a nation-wide 
problem requiring national treatment. 
State cooperation to solve conservation 
problems—such as the oil waste problem 
—must be encouraged by the Federal 
government. But if the states cannot 
act effectively, Federal power may be 
needed. Democracy must act to solve 
problems, instead of merely arguing 
about them. Let us recall a phrase from 
Esse~tial of Democracy Number 2. The 
General Welfare .. . 

“Only whole-hearted local, state and 
federal cooperation can gain this objec- 
tive.” 





towns. But since this is a plan for 
“adult education,” perhaps the Pres- 
ident should set up a national sys- 
tem of forums and study groups 
through the established . ‘ucational 
officials of the country. This can be 
done quickly and efficiently through 
the United States Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
who has already been a conspicuous 
leader in developing community for- 
ums- the 48 State Tommissioners and 
Superintendents, and the 20,000 local 
school superintendents. 
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LOOK IN YOUR GLASS 


By Ruth Gordon 


Ruth Gordon js an American actress who has captivated many an audience in New 
York and London. She made her first big hit as the wife in Saturday’s Children, 


Maxwell Anderson’s 





dy of young love. Jed Harris selected her for the title 


role of Serena Blandish and since then she has starred in Hotel Universe, Seventeen, 
They Shall Not Die, The Doll’s House and Ethan Frome. She is the only American 
actress who has ever played a leading role at the Old Vic in London. 

Twenty-five years ago Ruth Gordon (Jones) was a stage-struck senior at the 
Quincy High School in Massachusetts. She still has in her possession her schoolgirl 
Diary, and, using it as a point of departure, she tells her unforgettable story of 
1914. She lived in a double house at 14 Elmwood Avenue, Wollaston, Mass., where, 
she says: “My mother and father and I and our cat hoped, dreamed, and somehow 
scrimped along on $37.50 a week, which my father earned as foreman at the Mel- 


lin’s Food factory in Boston.” 


For the past months Miss Gordon has been in 


Hollywood playing the part of Mary Todd in the film version of Robert Sherwood’s 
Pulitzer Prize play, Abe Lincoln in Illinois. (See page 30). 


January 26.— At school today I got 94 
in a Latin composition test. Marjorie Snow 
got 95 and I was furious because 1 wanted 
to be the first. Nothing exciting happened, 
excepting Miss Zeller kept me after school 
for whispering. In the afternoon Kay came 
down and we read all the time. | am wild 
about De Barrerra’s “Memoirs of Rachel.” 
Aunt Ernestine wrote the most sympathetic 
and encouraging letter to Mother about my 
going on the stage. 


For a long time my mother and 
I had known that I wanted to be an 
actress, but how we should break the 
news to my father was a great worry, 
for he wanted me to be a physical- 
culture instructress, and nothing 
would persuade him that I was un- 
suited to it, that | hated anything to 
do with gymnastics, and that I did 
not have enough talent in that line 
toenable me to stand up straight. The 
strain of our secret proved too much 
for my mother, and she privately 
broke the news to her sister, who was 
shocked and vexed. This coupled 
with what my father was likely to 
say when he learned that my taste 
lay so far from Indian clubs and 
dumbbells, dimmed my mother’s 
spirits considerably. 

January 27.— Our third period Latin class 
was invited by Miss Fay to see ber sophomore 
English class give the first two acts of Julius 
Caesar. Miss O’Neill sat with me. Today Mr. 
Collins called me down to the office and I told 
bim I wasn’t going to college. 1 felt as though 
I was cutting off the last ties of respectability. 
Miss O'Neill said to me, in an adorable talk 
after school, that 1 got the highest in our 
Latin test because 10 per cent was taken 
of M. Snow's paper. This afternoon Kay 


and I went to a basketball game between 
Rockland and Quincy in our favor 36-19. 


I should have been delighted to 
g0 to college, but only if I could have 
done so in style like the girls in the 
storybooks, with sofa cushions, drap- 
eries, a tea table, and a mandolin. 
I could not afford to go to college 
under any conditions at all, and I did 
not mind, really, except that I thought 
it looked unfashionable when all the 
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rest of my set were making out ap- 
plications for Vassar, Wellesley, and 
Radcliffe. My sister had gone to 
Framingham Normal School, and I 
think my father could have managed 
that for me; but Normal School was 
not fashionable, and fashion was my 
goddess. Yet I had to earn my own 
living, and how could I accomplish 
that and still stay in style? Fortune 
smiled on me in the unusual guise of 
an invitation to The Pink Lady. 

The Pink Lady was a musical com- 
edy which played at the Colonial 
Theatre in Boston, and with the first 
strains of the overture I was lost for- 
ever to a normal existence. When the 
final curtain fell, I knew that I had 
had the finest time of my whole life. 
The Colonial Theatre had conducted 
me into a world of magic where all 
was gay, tuneful, and rosy, and reign- 
ing here was the most dazzling of 
beauties, Hazel Dawn, all pink se- 
quins, satins, and velvets, birds of 
paradise in her golden hair, and her 
radiantly sweet smile sweeping us all 
off our feet. 

I had been invited to this matinee 
by Anna Witham. I spent that night 
with Anna, and even after we had 
gone to bed we still talked of Hazel 
Dawn. Next morning we each wrote 
her a letter. 

Days of waiting followed, Anna re- 
turned to boarding school, and the 
hoped-for answer from Hazel Dawn 
had been all but forgotten. Then one 
day a square white envelope arrived, 
written in a bold hand with a flour- 
ish. It was no writing that I could rec- 
ognize, which was a rare experience, 
for my correspondence was so limited 
that I almost never had to open a let- 
ter to find out who it was from. I 
opened this one, stil] wondering, then 
read the signature, “Hazel Dawn,” 
and experienced such a sense of good 
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RUTH GORDON 


fortune as comes but rarely in one’s 
life. The letter was just the usual 
“Thank you for your nice letter, glad 
that you enjoyed the show.” I at once 
made a copy of it and sent it to Anna, 
asking her to send me a copy of the 
one that she must have received, but 
when Anna wrote to me there was no 
copy enclosed, for Hazel Dawn had 
not answered her letter. I alone was 
chosen. 

From this moment I knew that I 
was among the elect, and it gave me 
a deep sense of responsibility towards 
my future. Suddenly the idea dawned 
upon me: With such a remarkable 
streak of good fortune trailing me, 
why not go on the stage myself? Who 
knew but what some day I too could 
become an actress like Hazel Dawn? 
With her letter as my talisman there 
was no telling to what heights I could 
climb. I'm sure I thought that merely 
going on the stage would make me 
look like Haze] Dawn. I should have 
pink sequins and birds of paradise 
and a radiant smile of my own. It 
was true that I had no talent for sing- 
ing, but I would be doubly wonderful 
some other way to make up for all 
such minor disadvantages. 

I sparkled my eyes at myself in the 
big oak mirror of my bureau, split 
my face into what I hoped was a 
replica of Hazel’s smile, pinched my 
cheeks to make them look rouged, 
and got some beet juice to dye my 
lips in private. All my problems were 
solved as if by magic, for going on 
the stage nct only would make me 
a raving beauty but would still per- 
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mit me to stay stylish. If I went to 
Normal School or Business College, 
that meant that I had to work, but 
to go on the stage was something 
that even society people had been 
known to do, and everyone knew 
they never did anything because they 
needed money. 

All this had happened over a year 
ago, and since then I had never wav- 
ered from my decision. My mother 
had almost become used to the idea, 
and for some time had been urging 
me to convey the news to my father, 
but I did not seem able to get up 
courage for the struggle. 

But when I came home and said 
that Mr. Collins had called me down 
to his office to find out if I was going 
to college, my mother got worried 
and said: “Well, now you've 
got to tell your father, because 
the news'll leak out somehow 
and your father’d just never 
get over it if he heard the 
story from somebody else.” 

“But, Mama,” I said, “he’s 
going to get mad at my not be- 
ing a physical-culture teach- 
er. 

“Well, never mind. He’s got 
to find out some day, and the 
sooner the better, so we can 
relax.” 

“But I'd rather wait till some 
time when I feel like it,” I 
pleaded. 

“If you haven't felt like it in 
all this time, it’s likely you're 
never going to. You got to tell 
him some time or other, or else 
how’'ll you do it? You can't be 
an actress very well and not 
have your own father hear 
about it.” 

During dinner that night I 
thought a good deal about it, 
but I still did not have the 
heart to bring up the subject. Then 
suddenly father said something about 
the Sargent School of Gymnastics. 

“No, Papa,” I said quite boldly. “I 
don’t want to go there.” And then 
I got cold feet, but it was too late— 
the subject was right out in public. 

“That so?” said my father. “Well, 
what do you want to do, then?” 

My mother made a sev‘es of tele- 
graphic faces at me, the meaning of 
which I could read all too clearly, 
but still I avoided the issue and 
mumbled, “Oh, I don’t know.” 

“Why, yes you do, Ruth,” said my 
mother brichtly. “You tell Papa what 
is on your mind.” 
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There was no way out. With my 
mother turning traitor there seemed 
no safe spot to cling to. “I want to 
go on the stage,” I murmured weakly, 
with less conviction than the words 
could ever have conveyed before or 
since. 

This was followed by silence, every 
moment of which I expected would 
end in an enraged outburst. Then my 
father said quietly, almost judicially: 
“What makes you think you got the 
stuff it takes?” 

“I don't know,” I said feebly, “but 
I guess I can learn it if anybody'll 
teach it to me.” 

“Well, that sounds modest, all right, 
but how do you know youre cut 
out for it? It must be a devil of a 
hard life.” 





RuthGordonasNora inIbsen’s famous The Doll’s House 


“Oh, I don’t care how hard I have 
to work,” I declared, gaining confi- 
dence. “And I don’t care even if I 
don't succeed right off. A whole lot 
of famous people made awful begin- 
nings, but I wouldn’t mind even if I 
had to wait five years before I was 
a star.” 

“Well,” said my father, “no one’s 
tryin’ to rush you. I : stood by you in 
everything so ‘far and I guess I can 
probably see you through this; but 
what I’m tryin’ to get at the root of 
—don’t you have to have some qual- 
ifications to be an actress?” 

“Well,” I said doggedly, “I think 


I have.” 





“Explain them then. That's what 
I'm askin’.” 

“Land, Clinton, how’s she going to 
know till she tries it? She’s got all 
sorts of artistic leanings. Mrs. Moore- 
house always said she put a whole 
lot into her piano pieces, and I guess 
certain things you got to trust in the 
Lord.” 

“Lord or no Lord; when you get 
up in meetin’ you got to deliver the 
goods. I don’t have to be no actor 
to know that. I can tell that from 
bein’ an audience. What have you 
got that'll interest people? You must 
have some rough notions on the sub- 
ject.” 

“Well, I don’t know if I can explain 
how I feel. All I know is I just 
do want to be an actress.” 

“Well, how do you figure on 
settin’ about it? Would you 
start doin’ your actin’ in Bos- 
ton, or would you have to be 
goin’ away from home?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I hadn't 
thought about all that,” I lied, 
feeling the subject had got 
launched so peaceably I was 
loath to run it on shoals. 

“Why, yes you do know, 
too,” prompted my mother, 
whose usual amenability 
seemed to have got mislaid 
somewhere. “You tell Papa 
about Doris Olsson and how 
she’s going to _ Speak to John 
Craig for you.” And then the 
whole story came out, of how 
I had written to Miss Olsson 
to find out about the American 
Academy of Dramatic Arts, 
but how it seemed likely now 
that, with Miss Olsson’s help, 
I might be able to start in any 
minute at the Castle Square 
Theatre. 

“What! Miss finishin’ your school- 
in’?” asked my father, startled. “No 
Ruth, whatever you do, don't never 
agree to any notion like that.” 

“Well, on the stage,” I argued, “ev- 
ery single minute counts. You can't 
start early enough, Papa, and I might 
never get another wonderful chance 
like acting for John Craig.” 

“Who told you all that?” 

“Doris Olsson, Clinton. Everyone 
speaks highly of her, and the very 
fact that she’s taking all this interest 
in Ruth must mean something.” 

“Well,” said my father thoughtful- 
ly, “wouldn’t some sort of preparation 
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RKO Radio Pictures 


Miss Gordon piays the difficult role of Mary Todd in the movie version of Robert 
Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois. Raymond Massey plays Lincoln (See page 30). 


be better? You still ain’t told me how 
you're goin’ to know how to start 
actin’, spang out of the barrel.” 

“Well, Miss Olsson thinks it'll be all 
right, Papa, and she’s going to have 
me see John Craig, and if he says 
so, then I guess it'd be all right be- 
cause he’d know.” 

“Maybe so,” said my father, “but | 
think some preparation wouldn’t hurt 
none, and that school you mention 
might set you off on a firmer founda- 
tion. I felt the lack of education ter- 
rible and I wouldn't like to see you 
in the same straits.” 

“Oh, well, Clinton,” interrupted my 
mother, “that school costs a lot of 
money and I don’t want to keep on 
scrimpin’ all the days of my life.” My 
mother’s loyalty to my wishes was so 
obvious that such an attitude fooled 
no one, least of all my father. 

“Well, I see you two got it all work- 
ed out between you. All I can say is I 
ain't never tried to stand in your way 
or nothin’, and I ain’t goin’ to start 
now. Of course I don’t think life on 
the stage’d be near so benefitin’ as 
bein’ 4 gymnastic teacher. It ain't a 
healthy life or an easy one, and my 
guess is it'll take a whole lot of stay- 
in’ power to keep goin’!” 

“I don’t think you mind hardships 
if you're doing the thing you want 
to do,” I said rather grandly. 

“That kind of talk’s just talkin’ 
through your hat. A thing ain’t hard- 
ship unless it is a hardship, otherwise 
what's the meanin’ of the word? M ay- 
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be if it’s a hardship on account of 
doin’ somethin’ you want to do, it’s 
easier to see past it out into clear 
sailin’—that’s all the difference there 
is between hardships, and don't let 
this Doris Olsson girl tell you no dif- 
ferent. Of course in a way I can see 
your bein’ drawn to the stage. All my 
people had rovin’ blood from away 
back, and I guess you got it, too, an’ 
I can’t deny but what I always en- 
joyed theatres. Most every time when 
I got ashore I took in whatever at- 
traction was playin’. And I also seen 
the best. I seen Modjeska and Barrett 
and Booth, and when Booth was act- 
in’ Shylock and started to sharpen up 
his long-bladed knife I never seen a 
man look meaner. And them days 
seafarin’ men wasn’t all brass buttons 
and salutin’. Back then we had a nice 
rugged lot of men to deal with, and 
when you differed with anyone’s 
opinion after sundown vou did it with 
your hand in clear range of your case 
knife and your weather eye rovin’ to 
see where was the likeliest exit. But 
I never seen any man could handle 
a knife meaner than Booth. Booth 
and Lotta, I thought, could give them 
all cards and spades. She was a cute 
little tyke. Once wl n the Austria 
was layin’ in at Frisco I went and 
served as a stage hand at Lotta’s the- 
atre to get to see her close to. She was 
all right! Fine woman, those associ- 
ated with her told me, and I didn’t 
see nothin’ to lead me to believe dif- 
ferent.” 


“Why, Clinton, 1 never knew you 


did that. Lordy, what won't you have 
done next!” 

“I did it again, once on another 
occasion. That time I helped push 
stuff around for Booth. That was 
Frisco too, but not the same voyage. 
The Golden Gate’s a great sight. I 
can't think of any I ever saw finer. 
I ain't seen much inland, but I don’t 
have to, to know they couldn't be no 
landscape to beat the Golden Gate.” 
My father’s face took on a moody 
look and my mother hurried to bring 
him back to his former subject. 

“Well, my! That must have been in- 
teresting, working around those the- 
atres. Booth, I guess, was the finest 
actor. I wish I could have seen him 
near by.” 

“He was great, all right. His first 
wife lies buried over to Dorchester. 
Well, I guess there's decent people in 
the theatre just like any other place. 
But all I say is, from my own per- 
sonal experience of knockin’ around 
the world, when you get off on your 
travels there’s more temptation 
browsin’ round than you're likely to 
run up against at home. But all the 
same I never wanted to be a sstill- 
water sailor and | guess you're some 
like me. If you want to go on the 
stage I suppose you know what you're 
talkin’ about, but promise me one 
thing, Ruth: don’t ever let me hear 
of you performin’ in any place where 
thev sell hard liquor.” 

Reprinted from the Aélantic Monthly, by 
special permission of the editors. 





ATLANTIC MONTHLY SOLD 

Ellery Sedgwick, for more than 
thirty years owner of the Atlantic 
Monthly, has sold controlling interest 
in the magazine “for a very consider- 
able cash sum.” New owner and pres- 
ident is Richard E. DC ..nielson, former 
editor of The Sportsman. Edward 
Weeks, whom you've probably heard 
on the air Tuesday nights it. his “Hu- 
man Side of Literature” broadcast, 
will continue his good work as editor. 
The Atlantic was founded in 1857. 

Ruth Gordon's autobiographical 
“Look in Your Mirror” (of which the 
above reprint is an excerpt taken 
from one of three instalments which 
appeared in the Atlantic this fall) is 
a fine example of the good things to 
be found in that magazine each 
month. At the time of the sale Mr. 
Sedgwick assured newspapermen 
that “there could be no change in the 
character of the magazine.” 
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JAMES STEPHENS 


Ts get a clear view of James 
Stephens’ interpretation of liv- 
ing we need to recall the sim- 
plicity of our childhood when we let 
our thoughts run as we pleased. We 
were thrilled with their beauty and 
wonder without fear of ridicule, be- 
cause we kept them to ourselves. 
With similar freedom and fearless- 
ness James Stephens thinks—and 
writes his thoughts. 

Genuineness characterizes his poet- 
ry. In him there is no affectation or 
pretense. His imagination is em- 
bodied in clear thought, uncurbed by 
either religious or social convention. 
This does not mean that he is irre- 
ligious or unsocial. His poetry reveals 
a sensitively religious feeling and a 
distinctive sense of social values. 

In the grief, care, joy, and mystery 
of life Stephens finds inspiration. He 
seeks consolation and hope in human 
qualities, in brave souls whom he has 
known. In men who have endured the 
greatest deprivations and suffering he 
finds the rarest qualities of character, 
such as forbearance and patience. He 
is buoyant with hope because his in- 
sight proves to him that “all things 
transfer from what they seem to what 
they really are, and so the poet makes 
grief beautiful.” 

In birds, flowers, trees, and the 
growing grass, Stephens hears the 
voice of God; and in the wind, the 
sun, the winding path, and the open 
road he finds a remedy for being out- 
of-sorts. Students will find delight- 
ful reading in “The Goat Path,” “The 
Voice of God” (Collected Poems, 
1926), and in “The Road” (Songs 
from the Clay, 1914). 

Is Stephens. -urate in his insight? 
Does he understand? “I Wish” and 
“Peggy Mitchell” were chosen for in- 
clusion on this page because it seems 
that senior high school boys and girls 
should be the best judges of whatever 
genuineness and discernment may be 
exhibited in either one. 

If what has been said thus far 
about James Stephens should lead 
boys and girls to read more of his 
peony it may be well to note that 

e is not only Irish, with the Irish 
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imagination and love of beauty, but 
also that he has steeped himself in 
Irish legend and folklore. Now, myth 
and legend of Greek, Roman, and 





JAMES STEPHENS 


Norse is like prosaic fact when it is 
compared with the Gaelic sense of 
beauty, endurance, and intricacy of 
adventure in the Irish folklore. In 
fact, descendants of Greek, Roman, 
and Norse lose all patience in at- 
tempting to follow the endless re- 
sources of Gaelic imagination; there- 
fore, this word of warning is given. 

As an introduction to further read- 
ing it is suggested that students be- 
gin with the small volume entitled 
Reincarnations. In this volume Ste- 
phens has drawn for his subject mat- 
ter upon the poetry of Irish writers 
who lived from one hundred years 
to three hundred years before him. 
In the preface to the book Stephens 
explains that he has translated two or 
three of the poems. The others are 
his own reincarnation of the earlier 
verse, the new poem being indebted 
to the old only through the sugges- 
tion of a phrase or a line. Reading 
this volume will give the student a 
suggestion of the background of Ste- 
phens’ philosophy. 

A good follow-up to this volume 
is A Poetry Recital. In order that the 
title may not misrepresent the con- 
tent, Stephens explains that the book 


contains the poems which he read 
in recital on his tour of the United 
States in 1925. In the preface he in- 
terprets a number of the poems and 
defends certain of his traits, such as 
prolonging consonant sounds. Strict 
Joy is recommended as the third vol- 
ume to read, wherein much of his 
philosophy as a poet is revealed. 

James Stephens was born in Dub- 
lin in February, 1882. After a child- 
hood and youth of abject poverty 
he found a job working as a typist 
in a lawyer’s office in Dublin, where 
that other great Irish writer, George 
Russell (AE), discovered and be- 
friended him. His first “Jottings of 
a Philosopher” appeared in the Dub- 
lin papers; were later elaborated and 
published in book form as The Crock 
of Gold, in 1912. 


I Wish 


I wish I had not come to man’s estate, 
I wish I was a silly urchin still, 

With bounding pulses, and a heart elate 
To meet whatever came of good or ill. 


Of good or ill! Not knowing what was 
good, 

But groping to a better than I knew; 

And guessing deeper than I understood; 

And hoping truths that seemed to be 
untrue. 


Of good or ill! When, so it often seems, 

There is no good at all but only ill. 

Alas, the sunny summer-time of dreams! 

The dragons I had nerved my hand to 
kill! 


The maid I could have rescuéd, and the 
queen 
Whose champion long ago I might have 


been! 


Peggy Mitchel? 


As lily grows up easily, 

In modest, gentle, dignity, 
To sweet perfection, 

So grew she, 

As easily. 


Or as the rose, that takes no care, 
Will open out on sunny air 
Bloom after bloom, fair after fair, 
Just so did she, 

As carelessly. 


She is our torment without end, 
She is our enemy, our friend, 
Our joy, our woe; 

And she will send 

Madness or glee 

To you or me, 

And endlessly. 








Reprinted from Collected Poems. by Tames 
Steph by permission of the Macmillan Com- 
pany, publishers. 
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Beuson High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


RE you a cliche expert? Can 

you spot a cliche a mile away? 

If you have already spotted 

one, you are one of those rare in- 

dividuals who are few and far be- 

tween. The rest of you belong to the 

great uneducated masses and had 
better stick around a while. 


a > 


They are rooted to the spot. 


Since we brought up the subject, 
you are entitled to poke your nose in 
here and demand in no uncertain 
terms: “What is a cliche?” 

Quick as a flash the Cliche Expert 
snaps back: “A cliche is a stereotyp- 
ing plate or any similar reproduction 
of ornament or lettering.” 

You: I don’t follow you. 

Curcue Expert: Cliches are also 
called bromides, or trite expressions, 
or rubber-stamp expressions. They 
are color words or phrases that have 
become too easily available for re- 
production. : 

You: What's the objection? They 
sound handy to me. 

Cuicue Expert: That's just it. The 
lazy writer finds it handy to reach 
for a cliche without thinking, or even 
being conscious. Many cliches were 
once colorful and expressive contrib- 
utions to the language; it’s the bore- 
someness of their overuse that has 
gotten them into bad repute. 

You: How can I recognize cliches? 

C.E.: You can cultivate alertness to 


_ Cliches. When you find the same ex- 


pression repeated again and again, 
you can conclude that it is time to 
drop it. Its value diminishes each 
time it is used and soon drops below 
zero. 
You: Does slang come under the 
heading of cliches? 
C. E.: You are catching on like no- 
ys business. Slang expressions 
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The Cliché Expert Leaves No Stone Unturned 


By Gunnar Horn 


originate as new and clever or amus- 
ing ways of saying old ideas. Because 
the expression is clever or amusing, 
everyone adopts it, and so before you 
can say Jack Robinson, it has become 
a cliche. By that time the person who 
originated it, and who probably is 
clever enough to originate others, has 
dropped it in favor of some new word 
or phrase, which in turn will be 
wrecked by the cliche mongers. 

You: If cliches are bad, why do re- 
porters use them? 

C. E.: They don’t mean to. The use 
of bromides arises largely out of the 
good intentions of reporters to make 
their stories colorful. Their mistake 


‘is in employing phrases used too 


much in the past to be useful now. 
Have I put it across? Are you sold 
on the idea? Are you all agog? 

You: I'm all atwitter. Please go on. 

C. E.: Recognition is nine-tenths 
of the battle. Let's see if your sub- 
conscious has stored any cliches. Tell 
me, how does news get out? 

You: It leaks out. 

C. E.: Now tell me, how do the 
cliche mongers describe people who 
read current events? 

You: They are said to be abreast 
of the times. 

C. E.: How does anything unex- 
pected always come? 

You: Like a bolt from a clear sky, 
or like a bolt from the blue. 

C. E.: How does a burglar get in? 

You: He gains an entrance, or ef- 
fects an entrance. 

C. E.: If two burglaries occur the 
same day, what will the newspapers 
call them? 

You: A crime wave. 

C. E.: What do the newspapers say 
the police are doing to try to catch 
the burglar? 

You: They say the police have 
thrown out a dragnet. 

C. E.: How are criminals usually 
armed? 

You: They are armed to the teeth, 
or they are bristling with guns. 

C. E.: What keeps people from 
moving when they are frightened? 

You: They are rooted to the spot. 

C. E.: What does feeling do when 
people get excited? 


You: Feeling runs high. 

C. E.: What do people who have 
escaped danger always do? — 

You: They heave a sigh of relief. 

C. E.: What does the musician do 
at the Ladies’ Aid? 

You: She renders a selection, or 
favors the audience with a selection. 





Two holdups equal a crime wave. 


C. E.: If more than three people 
applaud, how do the newspapers de- 
scribe it? 

You: As an ovation. 

C. E.: What do people do when 
they search for anything? 

You: They leave no stone un- 
turned. 

C. E.: What is characteristic of the 
blood of true Americans? 

You: They are red-blooded. 

C. E.: What does the great leader 
always bring out of chaos? 

You: He brings order out of chaos. 

C. E.: How do newspapers de- 
scribe a mild complaint by two citi- 
zens, one of them the inventor of a 
perpetual motion machine? 

You: As a storm of protest from 
thousands of indignant citizens. 

C. E.: What do big game hunters, 
explorers, international spies, ama- 
teur aviators, gangsters, and war cor- 
respondents have in common? 

You: They live dangerously; they 
take their lives in their hands; they 
face death every day; their jobs are 
not for people with weak hearts; and 
when the game is up, they die with 
their boots on. 

C. E.: What darkens both hori- 
zons at the present time? 


You: War clouds. 
C. E.: Who gets us all in the end? 
You: The Grim Reaper. 


Reprinted from Quwil! and Scroll, by special 
permission of the editor. 
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E hear a great deal now- 

adays about Creative Writ- 

ing, spelled, for some rea- 
son | cannot find in the rule books, 
with capital letters. We study plain, 
uncapitalized history, chemistry and 
geography, and formerly we studied 
uncapitalized composition—until it 
became Creative Writing. I do not 
know just what Creative Writing is. 
Many long years ago I used to write 
themes under the guidance of a keen 
and humorous lady who was suffi- 
ciently sympathetic to see the path- 
etic glint of inspiration in the comic 
rubbish heap of our ideas and to drag 
it out and show us how it might be 
polished until it became the theme 
we were trying to write. Her enthu- 
siasm was unquenchable, her faith 
in us amazing. We began to write 
with faith in ourselves.She was teach- 
ing composition. I wonder if she now 
teaches Creative Writing, and, if so, 
how her methods have changed. 

Although I suspect that Creative 
Writing, like many another word in 
the educational world which has 
awed us teachers into outward rever- 
ence and inward bewilderment, is a 
new word rather than a new thing. I 
really believe in it most heartily. If 
giving an old subject a new name can 
gain it more recognition, I’m all for 
the new name—in capitals. 

It is certainly true that many 
schools are giving more attention 
than formerly to the art of writing. 
Since publication of their achieve- 
ments is the chief function of the 








By Charlotte Van de Water 
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Round Table, I think an allied func- 
tion might be to act occasionally as a 
clearing house for suggestions about 
ways of teaching writing. I have 
picked up various bits of information 
about it from teachers and students 
and I am now passing them on to you. 

Physics teachers sometimes try to 
astound new pupils with the remark 
that a falling tree on a deserted island 
makes no sound. In Creative Writ- 
ing this is a guiding principle. A 
theme that has only your teacher as 
reader makes little sound, hardly 
enough to make you want to write 
another. I have heard of shy, retir- 
ing souls who write only for their 
desk drawers, but my sceptical beliet 
is that they cherish a shy, faint hope 
that at least one bold marauder will 
sometime force open the drawer. Cer- 
tainly most of us want to find an audi- 
ence, to receive recognition. Al- 
though writing is not so spectacular 
as football, or even as drawing car- 
toons, schools are finding ways of giv- 
ing it that recognition. 

Your school probably holds an en- 
thusiastic assembly each spring in 
which letters are awarded for success 
in athletics. Could a similar assem- 
bly confer awards for accomplish- 
ment in writing? This is being-done 
in Modesto, California, and the good 
writing they send to the Round Table 
indicates that their methods succeed. 
From one to eighteen points are cred- 
ited to students who publish in a mag- 
azine or anthology, who edit the 
school paper, or who win prizes in 


national, state, or district literary con- 
tests. If a student wins forty-five 
points during the schoo! year, he is 
given a gold pin in the assembly; if 
thirty points, a silver pin. The stu- 
dents send their manuscripts to adult 
magazines, and to Scholastic. Pub- 
lication in an adult magazine is given 
the highest number of points, but [ 
am pleased to note that recognition 
by the Round Table or Scholastic 
Awards is also lavishly accredited, 
Whether the manuscripts which win 
the acclaim for the writers are read in 
the assemblies, I do not know. 

Many of you read in Scholastic last 
spring an account of the English 
Field Day held in Peekskill, New 
York. Student representatives of most 
of the schools in the Hudson Valley 
met and had a very good time match- 
ing their skills in play production, 
choric reading, spelling bees, debates, 
and, most important to us, Creative 
Writing. I see no reason why other 
communities should hesitate to adopt 
a procedure which met an enthusias- 
tic response here. 

These projects may seem to you 
ambitious. In every school, however, 
even the smallest, some students are 
interested in writing and will write 
better under the stimulation of an 
audience. Not all can publish in the 
few magazines which give space to 
student writing. Right here though 
I'd like to express my conviction that 
many schools can make better use 
than they do of their own school 
papers. Often, even in large schools, 
the paper is a tiny sheet containing 
brief news items, advertisements, and 
a few jokes copied from other papers. 
At the same time, sitting in the class- 
rooms are boys and girls whose heads 
are teeming with potential stories, 
essays, poetry, plays. Do you really 
think that the boys and girls whose 
witty comments on school happen- 
ings keep you in stitches are incapa- 
ble of running a humorous column 
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which could put to shame—well, | 
won't say Eugene Field—but at least 
the stale jokes you are now borrow- 
ing? Do you really think the boys 
and girls in your school have in their 
lives no romance, no adventure, no 
ideas? Or do you think they wish to 
remain mute and inglorious? 

Your English teacher is your ally in 
helping you to transfer this gold mine 
of material from the students’ minds 
to the school paper. If you ask her, 
she will perhaps hold a “writing day,” 
when contributions to the school 
paper are read, not for criticism and 
correction this time, but for admira- 
tion and the class vote on their eligi- 
bility for the paper. 1 assure you 
that students who do not “make” the 
paper at least find an audience. 

You might consider holding a con- 
test among the classes, the seniors 
writing and editing the first edition 
of the paper, the juniors the next, and 
soon. I have seen the competition 
thus aroused grow so hot that stu- 
dents sat up half the night writing 
and faculty oil had to be poured on 
the turbulent flood—no exaggeration. 

After your monthly paper has be- 
come a weekly, and your best work 
is appearing in the magazines, you 
will need still other outlets. A fresh- 
man will be pleased, and will write 
better thereafter, if he is sent to a 
senior class to read an unusually good 
theme. A senior may not be above 
the flattery of reading his paper to the 
juniors, as an example of what can be 
done with experience! 

Then, too, there is the library. Any 
class is proud to have its best themes 
carefully copied by the penmanship 
experts in the class, illustrated by 
class artists and cartoonists, and then 
put together in a book—your prin- 
cipal or librarian will lend you a fas- 
cinating little instrument for turning 
themes into books—and placed in 
state on a library table. If the themes 
center around some one subject and 
involve genuine study of some rich 
field of material, such as local history, 
the book will be a genuine contribu- 
tion to the literary treasure-store. 

We want readers. We want a 
teacher who will provide us with the 
tools and show us how to use them, 
but most of all we want readers. Per- 
haps it is because the schools have 
begun to find readers as well as teach- 
ers for their students that the hum- 
drum business of writing themes has 
now become the palpitating excite- 
ment of Creative Writing. 
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the subject of our page. By this 

term I do not wish to raise any 
moral question; I simply mean the 
quality in writing which makes it con- 
vincing. The two articles which fol- 
low illustrate certain phases of the 
subject. 

. “Watching! Waiting!” is a timely 
and interesting story. Its fault is ex- 
aggeration, a common form of insin- 
cerity. In this particular case I may 
be mistaken, but in most cases a wo- 
man would not be so violently moved 
by the news of possible disaster to a 
sister she had not seen in thirty years. 
Nor do I think the daughter would be 
so overcome. Yet this writer has im- 
aginatively perceived that here is an 
essentially interesting incident. 

“Styles for Men” seems to me sin- 
cere. The incident is a simple one, 
told without exaggeration. In life, the 
unusual is interesting. In a story, the 
usual is likely to be both more inter- 
esting and more convincing. Perhaps 
to make a news report the man must 
bite the dog, but in fiction it is bet- 
ter for the dog to do the biting. 


S teat in writing is again 


Watching! Waiting! 

As I turned from the radio, I saw 
varied emotions pass over my mother’s 
face. The commentator’s voice filled the 
room: “The Germans are converging on 
Warsaw. Many small villages surround- 
ing the Polish capital have been burned 
by the ene——” 

The strong clear voice was cut short 
by the click of the dial. The trembling 
hand that had stopped the horrifying 
news grasped the radio for support. I 
stared amazed at the terrified figure of 
my mother. Twisted lips whispered a 
name, “Yenta! Yenta!” 

Suddenly the taut figure collapsed. 
The shoulders shook with convulsive 
sobbing. Wiile I tried to comfort her, 
my thoughts raced on to Poland. I knew 
who Yenta was. My mother’s sister, 
whom she had not seen for thirty years, 
and perhaps would never see again. I 
couldn’t quite understand why my moth- 
er was so affected. I covldn’t quite grasp 
the fact that she even had a sister. 

My thoughts were interrupted by a 
light step in the hall. Turning, I saw my 
sister in the doorway. My sister! Sud- 
denly I pictured myself standing before 
a radio listening to the announcer: “The 
United States is at war.” Bombs burst 
around me. My sister fell. My eyes filled 


with tears. My throat became choked 
with a hard lump. The name Yenta 
shrieked through my head. 

A soft voice cut through the maze of 
noise in my brain. My sister was looking 
at me strangely Swiftly I threw my 
arms around her, thanking God that my 
sister was alive and safe. There would 
be no helpless waiting for me. I was 
living in America. 

Violet Guristz, 17 

Arsenal Technical Schools 

Indianapolis, Indiana 

Miss Burnside, Teacher 
Styles for Men 

I looked aghast at my mother. “Do 
you mean I have to wear THAT?” I 
moaned. I looked at the monstrosity 
dangling from her unwavering hand and 
shuddered deeply. It was one of those 
knit wool caps with buttons on the top 
where the earlaps fastened. A remnant 
of a childhood I thought I had left be- 
hind forever, risen to taunt me. 

“You do,” she said calmly, too calmly. 

-“But, Mom,” [ started to protest, 
“everybody's wearing helmets now 
and———” 

I watched a steely look creep into her 
eyes and I slowly reached out and 
grasped the cap between my thumb and 
forefinger and held it at a respectful 
distance. It was finished in a nasty shade 
of brown. 

“If you think you're going out in this 
cold without a hat, you're sadly mis- 
taken, young man. Maybe if you'd get 
home in time to go down town some 
day I might get you a helmet. But right 
now youre going to wear this cap and 
like it!” 

J] jammed it viciously over one ear 
and shuddered again, deep in my soul. 

“It’s too small,” I said weakly. 

“It will stretch,” she said coldly. 

I gave her one last look of hurt plead- 
ing, turned, and stumbled out of the 
door. What would everybody in fifth 
grade think? 

Out of sight of the house I stopped. 
Rebellion was still seething within me. 
I looked around carefully and took off 
the cap—still with my thumb and fore- 
finger. 1 gazed at it distastefully for a 
moment and slid it under my coat. It 
made hardly any bulge. 

An icy wind was blowing and it was 
beginning to snow. I felt my ears slowly 
turning to ice and finally losing any feel- 
ing at all. The snow powdered into my 
hair and froze there. It didn’t matter, 
I was happy. 

Jack Norstad, 16 

West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Miss Wanda Orton, Teacher 
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A Reading Menu for the Week 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. By Charles 
Dickens. 


All over the English speaking world 
the custom of reading on Christmas Day 
some part of this —usually the scene 
of the Cratchit’s Christmas dinner—has 
become fixed by many years’ usage. We 
hear bits of it over the radio and around 
the radiator; it is in many homes a reg- 
ular part of the ritual of holiday ob- 
servance. But I wish this year you would 
read A Christmas Carol a good while 
before Christmas Day, and read all, not 
a part, of it. This is a book that will 
bring you through the rush of Christmas 
preparations without bad effect on your 
nerves, and land you on the threshold 
of the day itself in the proper frame 
of mind. 

As a matter of fact, I never have been 
able to read straight through that part 
where the ghosts go floating by, chained 
to their cash-boxes and unable to do 
the good they never wanted to do when 
they were alive; I always have to stop 
and do something I have been putting 
off. Then I come back and finish the 
scene. There is something in the book 
that calls for action on the part of the 
reader, useful and willing action. That is 
why it never grows old—the spirit is ev- 
erlasting. 

Another thing: you will find this story 
usually bound up with other “Christmas 
Books” in one volume of the collected 
works of Dickens. Try some of the oth- 





ers in the volume. No doubt you know 
The Chimes and Cricket on the Hearth 
already, but try The Haunted Man. This 
is based on the deep truth that memory 
of happiness and of pain are so inter- 
woven that you can’t lose one without 
losing the other too— and thereby losin 
your hold on humanity. I used to rea 
this story for the sake of the Tetterby 
family, as good and funny a little group 
as there is in Dickens, but I know now 
that its inner meaning (its moral, if you 
don’t mind my calling it so), has kept 
its memory green. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BEN- 
JAMIN FRANKLIN. 


No doubt you have seen—and I hope 
read—the magnificent biography of 
Franklin by Carl Van Doren that lately 
wonthe Pulitzer Prize. The little book 
that Franklin wrote himself takes in but 
a little of his great career, but it is so 
thoroughly readable a story that I am 
happy to find it in the “Pocket Books” 
now appearing on many newsstands and 
in many shops besides regular book- 
stores. These little volumes are in clear 
type on good paper, with firm, glossy 
covers. There is a good-sized list of 
them already, some ies some stan- 
dard novels, some mysteries, some just 
good fun. They are old and new, like 
the selections in this column, and they 
cost a quarter apiece. “A masterpiece of 
memory and honesty,” Van Doren called 
this autobiography; I have never known 
anyone to come upon it without a sense 
of having met someone in person who 
was a good person to know. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 





TEST YOUR VOCABULARY 


By Gretta Baker 


“Two's company, three’s a crowd.” In column I cross out the word that 
doesn’t —— there; in Column II underline the word related to the remain- 


ing pair in Co 





Column I 
1. furze galantine amaryllis 
2. puree consomme  anegligee 
3. gargoyle gannet cornice 
4. silica lichen aconite 
5. acetone ethnarch ethylene 
6. gudgeon lamprey guaco 
7. isba aspen banyan 
8. patamar hoopoe ketch 
9. moray barbel marabou 
10. marmot pampas panda 
11. sheldrake mandrake merlin 
12. frieze pilaster wimple 
13. tiara lanyard windlass 
14. tibia tremor femur 
15. ocelot ocarina celesta 
16. trachea cerium pharynx 
17. cornea stamen corolla 
18. terentella aria polka 
19. griffin d-wad pigmy 
20. peon franc krone 
28-E 


umn I. Key is on page 38. 


Colamn II 
food plant stone 
dress sauce soup 
building bird utensil 
mineral plant disease 
chemical soil automobile 
plant tool fish 
tree insect animal 
bird ship soldier 
insect cloth fish 
land ruler animal 
bird plant mineral 
river building clothing 
ship poultry jewel 
earth bridge bone 
sculpture music religion 
foot throat medicine 
flower eye mathematics 
opera insect dance 
animal mythology forest 
coin tool song 


icce-te a makes 


LINCOLN 

In the foreword to the book based 
on the play script of Robert Sherwood’s 
Pulitzer Prize winning play Abe Lincoln 
in Illinois (see p. 30) Carl Sandburg 
says: “Of nik personal, human leg- 
ends the one of Lincoln will probably 
last as long as any known—and the end 
of the world is a long time. . . . And one 
goes away from seeing the play haunted 
by some reality persuasive of Lincoln's 
presence, of his sobriety and wit, of his 
somber broodings over the Family of 
Man on the earth and the strange prices 
of devotion and discipline paid for the 
getting and keeping of freedom.” 

Carl Sandburg, one of America’s great 
poets, is an authority on Lincoln as those 
of you who have read his two volumes 
The Prairie Years know. The last four 
volumes of his great Lincoln biography 
The War Years have just been published 
by Harcourt Brace. They tell the story 
of Lincoln’s life from his inauguration 
in 1861 to his death in 1865. 


CLICHE 

For further researches in the cliche 
(see p. 25-E) we recommend Frank Sul- 
livan’s book A Pearl in Every Oyster 
(Little, Brown) in which you'll find, 
among other gems, a series of question- 
naires answered by the Cliche Expert 
calculated to make you resolve never to 
use one again as long as you live. 


OF MEN AND BOOKS 

One of the most interesting book re- 
view programs on the air is Professor 
John T. Frederick’s “Of Men and Books” 
broadcast every Tuesday afternoon over 
CBS (4:30 E.S.T.) Professor Frederick 
is especially interesting to us this week 
because he was the “discoverer” of Ruth 
Suckow. Her first story “Uprooted” ap- 
peared in the Midland when Frederick 
was its editor back in 1921, Mr Freder- 
ick says he thinks of his radio program 
as a “dynamic course in modern liter- 
ature, not merely a book-review broad- 
cast.” 


FOR KEEPS 

In one of his informal lectures in his 
course in Poetry at Harvard, Robert 
Frost gave the following advice to forty 
attentive students: “Don’t write for A’s, 
write for keeps, for blood. Writing for 
A’s is just practice. Athletics are more 
terribly real than anything in education. 
It’s because athletics are for blood, for 
keeps. Studies are done just for prac- 
tice.” 

Mr. Frost occupies the Ralph Waldo 
Emerson Chair of Poetry at Ha 
named at his request for his favorite 


poet. 
SCHOLASTIC 
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T was funny the way Tommy Trotter 
always had girls galore at Christ- 
mastime. The whole family teased 

him about it, especially Hank, who was 
the Wily One. Hank might have been 
dating a dozen girls all summer but, 
come November, he started narrowin 
down and by Christmas he never ha 
more than one “big gift” to buy. Tommy 
was exactly opposite. All fall he would 
become more and more involved with 
girls until his Christmas list read like 
a telephone directory! 

Even the fact that everybody at the 
Trotter's house was responsible for his 
or her own Christmas money didn’t put 
the damper on Tommy's Santa Claus 
spirit. Nor did the financial end of it 
seem to worry him much; he always 
crashed through with some money- 
| scheme which took care of his 
expenditures. 

Mrs. Trotter, the two girls, and Pete 
had their own Christmas money-maker 
which they laughingly called Cookies, 
inc. Their “big business” depended 
argely on the smash-hit success of an 
uid family recipe for paper-thin ginger 
cookies, and they'd sold hundreds of 
dozens of them in the last few years. 
Ginny and Pete took care of the sales 
and delivery service and Mrs. Trotter 
and Pat did the baking. The clear profits 
were divided four ways and netted them 
all enough for their Christmas giving, 
what with the use of their wits as well 
as their pocketbooks. 

Pat, for instance, was good at sewing. 
This year she’d gotten Hank to make 
her up some boxes in assorted shapes 
and sizes in the woodworking shop at 
Central and then she’d covered them 
with chintz, and satin procured from 
Miss Sue’s scrapbag. They’d turned out 
to be most attractive dresser-drawer 
boxes for things like gloves, handker- 
chiefs, hose, and scarfs. 

Ginny had a flair for drawing and 

lost any art work and she usually 

her own Christmas cards and 
Presents. This year she was completely 
wld on “decals”. Hank said she'd slap- 
on evervthing except the end 


of her nose and that would be next; but 
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12. The Very Thing 
By Gay Head 


Ginny had actually turned out some 
good-looking scrapbooks, and folders for 
clippings and snapshots, even if Hank 
had laughed over - prize Photo Book. 

(The “double 0” of the word Book 
formed the two big eyes of the owl 
which was the cover design!) 

Hank didn’t have to worry about any 
extra jobs for Christmas money. He was 
the “affluent member” of the family, 
since he'd had his after-school and Sat- 
urday job at the Square Deal Filling 
Station on the corner. 

“Why aren't you at your office by 
this time?” Tommy asked, when he 
found Hank enjoying a nine o'clock 
breakfast at home one Saturday early 
in December. 

“Oh, we executives don’t come in until 
ten,” Hank answered. “Of course, if you 
must know, one of the other grease- 
monkeys is taking his girl to a dance to- 
night and I’m working late in his place. 
But what brings you out of your cocoon 
at this time of day? Pat here, too! Was 
there an earthquake or something?” 

“No, only sixteen more days until 
——, chum, and there’s Christmas shop- 
ping to be done. I'm dragging Girl Fri- 
day along with me today, because she 
always hoots at everything I give a 
girl, and I’m going to see what she'd 
select this time. Not that I've ever had 
any complaints from those who've reap- 
ed the golden harvest of my——” 

*“That doesn’t prove it didn’t land in 
the attic or the ash can or in little sis- 
ter’s collection of rainy day dress-up 
stuff! What was that horrible thing you 
gave that girl from Lakeview one year? 
Oh, I know, that cloisonne vanity with a 
flower basket on the top and all those 
chains dangling from it like a chan- 
delier. On the end of one was a lip- 
stick, on another a cigarette l'ghter, and 


there was something else. . . . Oh, a 
ring to hang the whole contraption from 
your little finger. Imagine any girl lug- 
ging that to a dance!” 

“Well, it seemed to be a pretty good 
idea to me—those chains bos things. At 
least she didn’t have any excuse for 
making me carry her junk around in my 
pocket all evening and then purposely 
‘forgetting it’ so I'd have to come around 
the next day...” 

“Of all the conceited——” 

“Oh, you all do it. You know you do! 
But, anyhow, I got the worst of that 
exchange, remember? She loved me so 
much she knitted me a tie! And then 
she came to visit next door and I had 
to wear it every time I saw her. The 
thing never would knot right and, every 
time I wore it, it stretched. By the time 
that girl left town I was stuffing a good 
three feet of tie in my trousers and I was 
sure it would be trailing below the 
cuffs of my pants——” 

“I remember something about it, but 
not all the gruesome details,” Hank 
laughed. “But, look, Pat, if you're go- 
ing shopping, how about finding me 
something nice to give Diane? I haven't 
any idea what she'd like.” 

“Well, I have,” Pat replied, “so let 
me put a bug in your ear. She’s dying 
for one of those fitted evening bags— 
not Tommy’s chandelier kind, to go with 
her cream-colored satin formal. A red 
velvet bag would be stunning. I'll look 

. okay, Tommy, I’m coming.” Pat 
rose from the table, seeing that Tommy 
was ready to take off. 

Pat and Tommy went straight to Tay- 
lor’s Christmas Shop because, as Pat 
said, they could look over the whole gift 
situation there and not be bothered hop- 
ping from one department to another. 

(Concluded on page 38) 


Note: In Social Studies Edition pages 21-28 (English Section) are omitted. 29 





ABE LINCOLN 
IN ILLINOIS 


A Great, New Movie 


T HIS is the story ot a raw-boned boy of the backwoods 
who became a ane President of the United States. 
It is not the whole story of Lincoln's life. It begins 
when Abe is 21 and ends as he is leaving Springfield, Ill, 
for the White House. During these years he grew to 
manhood and developed the qualities of leadership 
which were to make him great. 
This fine film, produced by RKO, is based on the play, 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois, by Robert E. Sherwood. 
Sherwood also wrote the script for the screen produc- 
tion. He used many of Lincoln’s own words in the dia- 
logue. Raymond Massey, who played the part of Lincoln 
in the stage play, is the Lincoln of the film. He is a great 
Lincoln. He not only looks the part strikingly but he 
manages to get inside the character and be Lincoln. 


eS ae Me Ae i ha 


l When Abe was twenty-one years old, he moved with his 

parents westward from Kentucky to Illinois. Abe’s chore 
was to drive the team of oxen which pulled the heavy load 
of household goods in the covered wagon. 





2 In their new home, a one-room log cabin with mad- 
chirnked walls, young Abe would sprawl before the open 

fire at nigh's. and study law books. He had only a year’s 

schooling, but he worked hard to educate himself. 
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sae me ae 
3 Abe left his father’s farm and also his law books wha 
he went to work on Denton Offut’s flat-boat, carryig 
pigs down the Sangamon River to New Orleans. Above, Ak 
is seen pulling one of the 8-foot sweeps, or oars. 





L€ 
At New Salem, Illinois, the flatboat struck a rapid 
and capsized. The pigs escaped and while Abe ww 
chasing a runaway porker, he bumped into pretty Ann Re 
ledge, whose father owned the nearby grist mill. 





Abe decided to settle in New Salem and became a clerk. 
5 and later owner, of the general store. He found tim 
to study his law books while tending store. But Abe ™ 
not interested in the store and it lost money. 
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be, 


Most of th New Salem folk liked Abe from the start, 
6 but it took a show of strength against the town bully, 
Jack Armstrong, to win over the Clary Grove boys. After 
Abe threw Jack in a wrestling bout, they became friends. 


: ; see oe eee 

7 In the Black Hawk Indian War (1832) Abe was elected 
captain of a volunteer unit formed in New Salem. He 

is shown drilling his crude “troops” in photo above. 

while, Ann Rutledge, his first love, had become ill and died. 


* 3 
ws 


Mean- 


= Abe entered politics by becoming a candidate for the 


state legislature. In this scene he has just 
Promised that, if elected, he will use $2.50 of his $3-a-day 
salary to pay off debts of his store. He won the election. 
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9 In Springfield Lincoln practiced law while serving in 

the legislature. In his office he often argued tolerance 
on the slavery question with his law partner, Billy Herndon 
(left) who was a fiery young Abolitionist, impatient with Abe. 


44 a 
10 While a legislator, Abe met and married Mary Todd, 
member of a wealthy Kentucky family. She was very 
ambitious for his political career and had great faith in his 
abilities, but their life together was not a happy one. 


In 1859 John Brown led a raid on the U. S. armory at 
ll Harper’s Ferry to get arms for a slave revolt. Federal 
troops captured him. This was one of the incidents which 
led to the split between North and South and the Civil War. 
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YOUR STATE OF MIND 


Now that you've read Dorothy Thompson's editorial, what do you 
think of her conclusions? We believe you're the people who should 
know whether she’s right or wrong—that’s why we're asking personal 
questions below. We'll be grateful if you'll let us have the truth, 
and the whole truth. You need not sign your name. No one need see 
your answers—you can trust your teacher. Send all ballots (group in 
one envelope or total class results on one ballot) to: Editors, Scuo.- 
astic, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

The first four questions are the ones asked by the Y. M. C. A. 

(We'd like to compare your answers with New York City replies.) 








1. Do you think young people are guided more, or guided less, by 
religion than their parents were? (Check below.) 


value to unemployed young people, or those in dead-end jobs? 
. a. More school or college........................ 
b. Expert vocational advice........................ 
c. Government jobs until times improve........................ 
3. Check below the statement which seems to you closer to the truth: 
a. Because of present conditions, ability no longer offers assur- 
ance of success........................ 
f b. Young people with ability are finding it no more difficult 
: today than at other times to get ahead... 
’ 4, Which of the following statements do you believe is closer to 
the truth: 
a. Young people adopt and stick to their parents’ opinions on 
political, social, and economic matters as much as they ever 
b. Young people tend to make up their own minds about these 
matters today........................ 


5. Which of the following statements is closest to the truth in your 
case: 
a. When I am finished with my education, I will willingly accept 
any job, even a dead-end one........................ 
b. I will be willing to take a routine job that offers nothing but 
a chance to learn skills, even if I do not like the work................. 
c. I will take only a job which offers chance of advancement and 
a living wage.....................-.. 
d. I will take only a job in which I can exercise my special talents 
6. If I have trouble in finding a job, I will be inclined to blame: 
a. my education, which has not taught me the necessary skills 
b. the present economic situation, which does not offer enough 
jobs to go round... 
c. my elders, because they have not guided me to train for a 
field in which there are still openings... 
d. myself, because I have not taken advantage of the training 
opportunities offered me........................ 
7. Do you believe your generation shows a lack of ideals and a lowering 
of standards that affect your attitude toward employment? 
oS ie WES. OS Uicaiaiiede c. Don’t know................ 


Name (not necessary to sign) a 
% Boy( ) Girl( ) Age................ Grade in school.....................- és 
ES Sas 2M 
: City (checkone) ( ) over 100,000 population. 

( ) between 10,000 and 100,000. 

( ) less than 10,000. 

















Youth and Opportunity 
(Concluded from page 5) 






life. If we wanted to be novelists, we oon 
did not expect a Guggenheim scholar. ~ hong 











































ship to support us in Paris. And we did 
not expect to achieve anything very 
soon. aes 

Now, with all the talk of lack of op J‘ Us 
portunity, the cold fact is that there are J "60 
more opportunities than there are y, inst 
people willing to e themselves for § “8 
them. I am not blaming the youth. | an ote 
am blaming their educations. 

Every day some young woman hzed 
just out of college comes into my office Be ainces ; 
and wants to “be a successful journal- and stil 
ist.” These very personable young wo ful 
men usually want “research” jobs. If i. : 
one suggests that they start by clipping Dols of 
newspapers and learning how to keep Ou 
files; by answering letters from people 
who want information, or by tactfully J gotin 
answering telephones, or typing copy, perfect | 
they answer that they have majored in BF tine of | 
English or history, and this is not what 9 goter 


they have been educated for. ial me 

The truth is that they are incapable Form | 
of clipping newspapers and organizi ed than 
files, because they have not been trai otetels | 


to any orderly precision about anything J schoo] fi 
they do. But orderly precision is a first J ghoulder: 


necessity of decent research work. the body 
In the course of doing pedestrian body wd 
small tasks, they might learn some- the figur 
thing, get their bearings and prepare J arms are, 
to move on. p li 
Tell a young person that he had bet- In S 
ter count on four or five hard years of slighth 
preparation, after school, for really sat- 9 forearm « 
isfactory work, and he feels himsel J the arm } 
abused or exploited. straight 
The result 1s that all over the country 9 away fron 
there is a demand for people with skills J be allowe 
and an inadequate supply of workes. § The palm 
A recent report from Washington states with a sli 
that in the opinion of the War Depatt- ive grace 
ment the safety of this country is threat: sho 
ened by a shortage of qualified, highly § any part ¢ 
skilled craftsmen in industry. We are The kne 
at present incapable of using our plants § slightly b 
and resources to fullest capacity for lack § knee of th 
of enough trained men. well out 
The beginning of training is in respect  *way from 
for work and in the desire for perfection § ' tumed < 
in work. The process of ming fortable, f, 
skilled involves disciplines that unless stiff-jointe 
they are gladly accepted as a means ol foot ; 
increasing one’s own skill and technique § me in cl 
are drudgery! But what is or 4 .- 
drudgery depends upon an attitu 
rw * “2 = Dwight 
And this is as true in a socialist stal@ @ "m are 
as a capitalist state. The level of ace @ ‘ating wo, 
ture is not finally determined by ing amater 
mechanics of the system but by the kind 










of human beings the system product. autng ”t 
And for the creation of way mission fr. 
ductive and successful human bei latest addit 
something more is required than a s@® Dollar Spo 

cure job. 
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a sparkling smile skated her wa 

into the hearts of the entire world, 
the ice sport has boomed to a position 
of major rank. But years before Sonja 
Henie gave new lure to skating, an 
American ballet-master named Jackson 
Haines danced his way on skates across 
the United States and Europe, spread- 
ing his gos 1 of graceful skating. 

The ice king of the 1860s revolted 
against small school figures and stiff 
movements, but nobody paid the slight- 
est attention—until he reached Vienna. 

Haines was a smash hit. Vienna 
waltzed and loved.it! They took their 
dances and their music out onto the ice, 
and still they waltzed. This fr e and 

ceful style of skating finally became 

wn as the International Style—the 
basis of modern figure skating. 

Correct form is probably the most 
important single thing in this style of 
skating. Without it you cannot skate 
perfect tracings—the shape and propor- 
tions of the figure left on the ice by the 
skater. Without it your free skating is 
worth nothing. 

Form in school figures is more restrict- 
ed than in free skating, but the funda- 
mentals of the two are the same. In 
school figures the head should be erect, 
shoulders at right angles to the line of 
the body (not flat with the ice as the 
body leans from one side to the other in 
the figures), and back straight. The 
arms are carried in varying positions, de- 
pending on the figure being skated. 

In general, the arm before the body is 
slightly bent at the elbow so that the 
forearm comes across the body, while 
the arm behind the body is held fairly 
straight with the hand a few inches 
away from the body. They should never 
be allowed to go wide from the body. 
The palms must always be turned down 
with a slight back bend to the wrists to 

ive grace to the line of the arms. The 

should never come to rest against 
any part of the body during a figure. 

The knee of the skating foot is always 
slightly bent and always springy; the 
knee of the front foot is also bent, turned 
well out at the hip’ and always kept 
away from the other knee. The free toe 
istumed down and out as far as is com- 
fortable, farther if you are one of those 
stiff-jointed people. Whenever the free 
foot passes the skating foot it should 
come in close, but the knees should be 


Sis a dimple-cheeked miss with 


a 





Dwight Parkinson and Harold Put- 
nam are both well-known figures in the 
skating world; the former is an outstand- 
ing amateur figure-skater and the latter 
“as captain of the Dartmouth College 

team in 1937. “Marking School 

is reprinted with special per- 

mission from their book, Skating, the 

latest addition to the A. S. Barnes & Co.'s 
Dollar Sports Library. 
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Marking School Figures 


By Harold Putnam and Dwight Parkinson 


kept apart. The free foot should never 
rise above about halfway to the knee of 
the skating foot except in special cases 
such as the rockers. There should never 
be jerky movements of the limbs except 
possibly at the turns and here they 
should be as smooth and flowing as pos- 
sible. 

This seems like a large order of musts 
and don’ts to remember, but once you 
get in the habit of skating in the correct 
position you will do these things auto- 
matically. The form in free skating dif- 
fers in that the arms are allowed to come 
above the waist and the free foot can 
swing more widely and higher but al- 
ways with the hip, knee and toe turned 
out. 


Practice this form every minute you 
are on the ice, because you must get it 
so that it is absolutely natural. It marks 
the difference between the skater and 
the non-skater in the figure-skating 
world. You will soon notice that you 
can go to a public pond and pick out 
the real skater. There is something about 
turning the free leg down and out, car- 
rying the hands palms down and below 
the waist, and a certain smooth carriage 
that only practice brings which makes 
the good skater instantly recognizable. 

Carry yourself erect with your head 
well up. If you must look down at your 

rint, , Ht your eyes and not your 
ead. The instant you let your head 
drop to look at a tracing down go your 
shoulders and the curve of your back 


with it. You can practice the correct 
form before a mirror at home. Stand on 
one foot and pass the free foot back and 
forth, at the same time rotating the 
shoulders back and forth, and swinging 
the arms around with them. 

One more important “don’t” is, don’t 
ever show by facial expression or body 
movement that you are struggling to 
maintain a balance lost in either a school 
figure turn or free skating move. You 
must develop a will stronger than that 
of the soldier who stands rigidly at at- 
tention with gnats and mosquitoes on 
the back of his neck. You must be able 
to maintain balance until you get back 
to the starting point, ready to strike off 
on a new foot, all the while holding the 
arms easily at the sides and smiling. 

The judges will not know then that 
you didn’t do that turn just the way you 
intended. At least, they aren't as likely 
to as if you scowled and waved your 
arms. While they might not take off for 
the scowl, the arm waving would count 
heavily against you. 

Make yourself skate with the proper 
form from the very start. If your first 
outside forward edge makes you wave 
your arms around like a windmill, as it 
no doubt will, stop your arms right there 
and do it right. Don’t do as all the rest 
of the beginners do and just say to your- 
self that “Today I'll learn the edge and 
tomorrow I'll learn the form.” Figure- 
skating is not figure-skating without the 
right form. 
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CAMERA CONTEST WINNERS 


Student winners for October in the National Interschol- 
astic Photographic Contest for the best photographs taken 
with Argus Candid Cameras are announced here by the 
International Research Corporation, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Notice of these contests appeared in the October 9, 1939 
Scholastic, pages 35 and 38. 

The first. prize of $15 was awarded to Bill E. Gulley, 314 
West 5th St., Greenville, North Carolina, grade 11. His 
photograph is reproduced here. Second prize of $10: Robert 
Mary, 17, R. I. Box 331, Kingston, New York, grade 11. 
The $5 Third Prize: Donald G. Gilbert, 17, 214 Meridan 
Avenue, Dearborn, Michigan, grade 12. 

Students winning $1 prizes were: John T. Darr, 17, Fre- 
mont, Ohio; Richard Fuber, 12, Buffalo, New York; Morrill 
Johnson, 15, Mason City, Iowa; Richard Patterson, 16, 
Brooklyn, New York; and Jack Weinstein, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 

Prize winning pictures from this contest, as from the four 
following monthly contests, will be entered by International 
in the National Scholastic Photographic Awards—a division 
of the 16th Annual Scholastic Awards—to compete for the 
grand prize of $50 (see October 9 Scholastic, Page 35). 

Prize winning pictures will be featured in Argus dealers’ 
windows along with the portraits of the students who took 
the pictures. 

The girls seem to have lost out on the October awards. 
Come on, girls, you aren’t going to be beaten that easily, 
are you? The November contest closed December 10th, and 
the eight cash awards will be in the hands of the winners 


in time for Christmas shopping. 


Entry blanks for contests are available at all Argus dealers. 
Please attach a complete filled-out entry blank with your 


photographs! 


The deadline for the December Contest is January 10. 


re 


“Anchorage,” by Bill E. Gulley 





Can You Name Ten Good 


Behavior Commandments? 


Here is a brand new contest that 
will interest you as much as “The 
Kind of Parent I Hope To Be” (see 
Nov. 20 issue). This one is another 
in the series dealing with topics sim- 
ilar to those treated by Dr. George 
Lawton in his “Problems of Living” 
department. 

This time we are offering prizes 
for the best list of Ten Behavior 
Commandments for High School 
Boys and Girls. 

You have probably all noticed cer- 
tain actions and certain ways of be- 
havior among your friends and class- 
mates. Some things they do you like. 
Others you don’t like. And hasn't 
that often set you to wondering just 
what they think of your actions? 
Whenever you get to thinking about 
this kind of thing, you make up your 
mind that some things should and 
others just shouldn't be done. 

So the editors of Scholastic are 
eager to get from you—all of you—a 
frank expression of opinion, without 
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fear of censure, on just what you con- 
sider your list of “Ten Good Behavior 
Commandments for High School 
Boys and Girls”"—what you consider 
the ten most important do’s or don'ts 
for young people. 

Each contestant is to submit a list 
of ten items, covering rules of living, 
standards of behavior, feeling, think- 
ing, etc. The list should not be lim- 
ited to any one phase of life. It should 
cover a wide variety of every-day sit- 
uations which come up in the lives 
of high school students. For instance, 
rules of living and behaving: in 
school, with the family, among 
friends, at work, at play, on dates, at 
the movies, at football or basketball 
games, at summer camps, etc. Your 
ten behavior commandments should 
be-phrased in terms of what one 
ought to do, or what one ought not 
todo. A list of ten may include both 
do’s and don'ts. 

FOR EXAMPLE: 

1. Don't be constantly deriding, 


contradicting, correcting and 
belittling people. 

2. Always be sure to use make 
up with discretion. 

Now, remember that’s just a sat 
ple. It’s not meant to influence your 
choice in the slightest. 

The students 
submitting the 
three best list 
will receive 
prizes consist- 
ing of a Wear- 

ever De Luxe pen and pencil set (see 
cut) with their initials on the cli 

The prize-winning lists will 
published in Scholastic. In addition, 
we'll publish a composite list of those 
Ten Behavior Commandments which 
are mentioned by the greatest nul 
ber of contestants. 

The Judges will be: Dr. George 
Lawton and the editors of Scholastic. 

Closing Date: All entries must be 
postmarked not later than midnight, 
December 27. 

Caution: All contestants are urged 
to be sure to send in with their & 
tries their names, the address of thet 
high school, and their home addres. 
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Who’s Next 


ON THE LIST FOR A 





FOUNTAIN PEN 


J ust compare the features 
of Wearever De Luxe with 
those of other pens! 

Everyone on your gift list 
will be glad to get a Wearever 
De Luxe Pen or Gift Set this 
Christmas. Wearever De Luxe 
is exactly the kind of pen 
they’d buy for themselves! 


14 Carat Gold Point 
(Fine - medium - broad) 
Trans-Vue* Visible Ink 
Supply 
Instant Writing Point 
Vacuum Sealed Cap 
Special, Leak Proof Feed 
Large Ink Capacity 
Beautiful Inlay Colors 
(Pearl Black, Copper 
Black, Jade Black) 
Men’s and Women’s Sizes 
If your favorite stationery, 
department or drug store can- 
not supply you, use the cou- 
pon below. 
David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J. 


The Gift Set $1.50 
Contains a genuine Wearever De 
Luxe Trans-Vue Pen with Pencil 
to match in a handsome present- 
ation box all ready for Christmas 
giving —a wonderful value for 
only $1.50. 








* Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 








Dav Kaun, INc., North Bergen, N. J. 
Enclosed please find 

0 $1.00 for Wearever DeLuxe Fountain Pen 

0 $1.50 for Wearever DeLuxe Gift Set 


(State colcr and 
size is desired) 


Name._ 
Address. 
Dealer’s Name... 


and whether men’s or women’s 
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A Start in Life 


(Continued from page 12) 


her eyebrows. She said kindly enough: 

“Well, you brought Daisy. Hello, 
Daisy, are you going to stay with us 

this summer?” 

“I guess so,” Daisy said importantly. 
But she suddenly felt a little shy and 
forlorn ‘as she got out of the car and 
stood on the bare ground in the chilly 
wind. 

“Yes, I brought her along,” Elmer 
said. 

“Are the roads very bad?” 

“Kind of bad. Why?” 

“Well, I'd like to get over to mama’s 
some time today.” 

“Oh, I guess they aren’t too bad for 
that.” 

Daisy pricked up her sharp little ears. 
Another ride. That cheered her. 

“Look in the door,” Edna said in a 
low fond voice, motionin, with her 
head. 

Two little round, blond heads were 
pressed tightly against the screen door. 
There was a clamor of “Daddy, daddy!” 
Elmer grinned with a bashful pride as 
he stood with the box of groceries, rais- 
ing his eyebrows with mock surprise 
and demanding, “Who's this? What 
you shoutin’ ‘daddy’ for? You don’t 
think daddy’s get anything for you, do 
you?” He and Edna were going into 
the kitchen together, unti] Edna remem- 
bered and called back hastily: 

“Oh, come in, Daisy!” 

Daisy stood, a little left out and soli- 
tary, there in the kitchen, as Billy, the 
older of the babies, climbed frantic: ally 
over Elmer, demanding candy, and the 
little one toddled smilingly about. Her 
eyes took in all of it. She was impressed 
by the shining blue-and-white linoleum, 
the range with its nickel and enamel, 
the bright new woodwork. Edna was 
laughing and scolding at Elmer and the 
baby. Billy had made his father pro- 
duce the candy. Daisy’s sharp little 
eyes looked hungrily at the lemon drops 
until Edna remembered her. 

“Give Daisy a piece of your candy,” 
she said. 

He would not go up to Daisy. She 
had to come forward and take one of 
the lemon drops herself. She saw where 
Edna put the sack, in a dish high in the 
cupboard. She — they would get 
some more before long. 

“My telescope’s out there in the car,” 
she reminded them. 


“Oh! Elmer, you go and get it and 
take it up for her,” Edna said. 


“What?” 


“Her valise—or whatever it is—out in 
the car.” 


“Oh, sure,” Elmer said with a cheer- 
ful grin. 
(Continued on next page) 








Keal 
JOHNSONS 


More Fun on the Ice 


* 


NESTOR JOHNSON 


Known the World Over 


SONJA HENIE 
20th Century-Fox 
Film Star 


Every girl wants Sonja Henie pleasure 
skates — made exclusively by Nestor 
Johnson and autographed by the skat- 
ing and film star. “I personally recom- 
mend these skates,” says Sonja Henie. 
“They are especially designed to make 
skating easier—a new freedom from 
ankle strain—a new grace and ease of 
effortless gliding.” 





The Famous 
JOHNSON RACER 


Every boy wants famous JOHNSON 
RACERS with Diamond Tested run- 
ners that go like lightning and stay 
sharp longer. Five models in: Gold 
Medal Special (made to order), North 
Star and Hi-Speed — each one spec- 
ially designed for speed and the win- 
ning of championships. Nestor John- 
son hard-toe hockeys for playing 
hockey — soft-toe hockeys for all 
around pleasure skating. 


Look for the full name NESTOR 
JOHNSON on the skates you buy. 


NESTOR JOHNSON MFG. CO. 
1900 N. Springfield Avenue, Chicago 
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“I get alot of fun 


out of wearing 
a New Hat!’’ 





It’s a great way to win 
friends, like the most popu- 
lar girl in town . . . and 
influence people, like the 
boss. 

That’s why you've got to 
be sure that your hat fits 
your face as well as your 
head. 

Aetna hats do that. 


They're styled especially 
for we young fellows .. . 
and priced right for us too. 





Look up the LEE 


Dealer in your town 


FETNA 


by LEE... $3.50 


THE FRANK H. LEE Co. 
358 Sth Ave., New York 





3000 BOOKS OF LEISURE 


THE HOBBYISTS’ HANDBOOK 
Comprehensive 64-page bibliography on recieation. 
Over 200 subjects. Whatever your hobby you will 
find from one to 100 books listed here. Invaluable 
reference book. Price 10 cents. 

20 back numbers of LEISURE — $1.00 
Bound volumes — $2.00 each 


LEISURE—Book Department 
683 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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A Start in Life 
(Continued from preceding page) 


“It's kind of an old telescope,” Daisy 
said conversationally, “I guess it’s been 
used a lot. My papa used to have it. 
The strap broke when mama was fasten- 
ing it this morning. We ain't got any 
suitcase. I had to take this because it 
was all there was in the house, and 
mama didn’t want to get me a new one.” 

Edna raised her eyebrows politely. 
She leaned over and pretended to spat 
the baby as he came toddling up to her, 
then rubbed her cheek against his round 
head with its funny fuzz of hair. 

“Um-hm,” Edna replied absently. 
“You can go up with Elmer and take 
off your things, Daisy,” she said. “You 
can stop and unpack your valise now, 
I guess, if you'd like to. Then you can 
come down and help mein the kitchen. 
You know we got you to help me,” she 
reminded. 

Daisy, subdued, followed Elmer up 
the bright new stairs. Elmer had put 
her telescope in one of the bedrooms. 

She heard him go clattering down 
the stairs, and then a kind of murmur- 
ing and laughing in the kitchen. The 
back door slammed. She hurried to the 
window in time to see Elmer go striding 
off toward the barn. 

She put her coat and hat on the bed. 
She would rather be down in the kitchen 
with Edna than unpack her telescope 
now. 

She guessed she would go down 
where the rest of them were. 

Elmer came into the house for din- 
ner. He brought in a cold, muddy, out- 
door breath with him. The range was 
going, but the bright little kitchen 
seemed chilly, with the white oilcloth 
on the table, the baby’s varnished high 
chair and his little fat mottled hands. 

Edna made a significant little face at 
Elmer. Daisy did not see. She was 
standing back from the stove, where 
Edna was at work, looking at the baby. 

“He can talk pretty good, can’t he? 
Dwight couldn’t say anything but ‘ma- 
ma’ when he was that little.” 

Edna’s back was turned. She said 
meaningly: 

“Now, Elmer’s come in for dinner, 
Daisy, we'll have to hurry. You must 
help me get on the dinner. You can 
cut bread and get things on the table. 
You must help, you know. That’s what 
you are supposed to do.” 

Daisy looked startled, a little scared 
and resentful. “Well, I don’t know 
where you keep your bread.” 

“Don’t you remember where I told 
you to put it this morning? Right over 
in the cabinet, in that big box. You 
must watch, Daisy, and learn where 
things are.” 

Elmer, a little embarrassed at the 


look that Edna gave him, whistled 
he began to wash his hands at the s 

As Edna passed him, she shook 
head and her lips just formed, “Beg 
like that all morning!” 

He grinned comprehendingly. Tha 
both their faces became expressionleg 

Daisy had not exactly heard, but she 
looked from one to the other, silent and 
dimly wondering. The queer ache that 
had kept starting all through the mon. 
ing, under her interest in Edna’s thi 
and doings, came over her again. She 
sensed something different in the atmp. 
sphere than she had ever known befor 
—some queer difference between the 
sition of herself and of the two babie, 
a faint notion of what mama had mea 
when she had said that this would py 
be visiting. 

“I guess I’m going to have the tooth 
ache again,” she said faintly. 

No one seemed to hear her. 

Edna whisked off the potatoe, 
dranied the water . .. “You might bring 
me a dish, Daisy.” Daisy searched, 
long time while Edna turned impatient. 
ly and pointed. Edna put the rest ¢ 
the things on the table herself. He 
young, fresh, capable mouth was tight. 
ly closed, and she was making certain 
resolutions. 

They sat down. Daisy and the othe 
children had always felt it a great treat 
to eat away from home instead of a 
their own scanty, hastily set table. They 
had hung around Mrs. Metzingers 
house at noon, hoping to be asked to 
stay, and not offended wher told thi 
“it was time for them to run off now” 
Her pinched little face had a hungy 
look as she stared at the potatoes and 
fried ham and pie. But they did m 
watch and urge her to have more, # 
Mrs. Metzinger did, and Mrs. Brooke 
when she took pity on the Switzers and 
had them there. Daisy wanted mor 
pie. But none of them seemed tok 
taking more, and so she said nothing 
She remembered what her mother had 
said, with now a faint comprehensim 
“You must remember you're out work: 
ing for other folks, and it won't be like 
it is at home.” 

After dinner, Edna said, “Now yw 
can wash the dishes, Daisy.” 

She went into the next room with the 
children. Daisy, as she went hesitatingly 
about the kitchen alone, could het 
Edna’s low contented humming as se 
sat in there rocking, the baby i her 
lap. The bright kitchen was empty # 
lonely now. Through the window, Dai 
could see the great barn looming 
against the rainy sky. She hoped tht 
they would drive to Edna’s moths 
soon. 

She finished as suon as she coulda 
went into the dining room where 
was sewing on the baby’s rompers. 
went on sewing. Daisy sat down 
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consolately. That queer low ache went 
all through her. She said in a small 
dismal voice: 

“I guess I got the toothache again.” 

Edna bit off a thread. 

“| had it awful hard awhile ago. 
Mama come pretty near taking me to 
the dentist.” 

“That's too bad,” Edna murmured 

litely. But she offered no other con- 
ics, She = a little secret smile 
at the baby asleep on a blanket and a 
illow in one corner of the shiny leather 

venport. 

Daisy's homely mouth drooped at the 
comers. Her toothache did not seem 
to matter to anyone. Edna did not seem 
to want to see that anything was wrong 
with her. She had expected Edna to 
be concerned, to mention remedies. But 
it wasn't toothache, that strange lone- 
some ache all over her. Maybe she was 
going to be terribly sick. Mama would- 
n't come home for supper to be told 
about it. 

Edna glanced quickly at her. The 
child was so mortally unattractive, un- 
appealing even in her forlornness. Edna 
frowned a little, but said kindly: 

“Now you might take Billy into the 
kitchen out’ of my way, Daisy, and 
amuse him.” : 

Daisy felt a thrill of comfort as Billy 
put his little fat hand in hers and trotted 
into the kitchen beside her. He had 
the fattest hands, she thought. Edna 
brought the blocks and put the box 
down on the floor beside Daisy. 

“Now, see if you can amuse him so 
that I can get my sewing done.” 

“Shall you and me play blocks, Billy?’ 
Daisy murmured. 

He nodded. Then he got hold of the 
box with one hand, tipped out all the 
blocks on the floor with a bang and a 
rattle, and looked at her with a pleased 
proud smile. 

“Oh, no, Billy. You mustn’t spill out 
the blocks. Look, you're too little to 
play with them. No, now—now wait! 
Let Daisy show you. Daisy'll build vou 
something real nice—shall she?” 

He gave a solemn nod of consent. 

Daisy set out the blocks on the bright 
linoleum. She had never had oa 
blocks vas these to handle before. 

ts were only a few old, un- 

5 broken ones. Her spirit of 

hip came back, and she firmly 

put away that fat hand of Billy’s when- 
ever he meddled with her building. She 


could make something reall d 
Sl these bake g really wonderful 


“No, Billy, you mustn’t. See, when 
$ got it all done, then you can 
see what the lovely building is.” 

She put the blocks together with 
fFeat interest. She knew what she was 
des make—it was going to be a new 

> NO, a new church. Just as she 
got the walls up, in came that little 
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hand again, and then with a delighted 
grunt Billy swept the blocks pell-mell 
about the floor. At the clatter, he sat 
back, pursing his mouth to give an ec- 
static “Ooh!” 

“Oh, Billy—you mustn't, the building 
wasn’t done! Look, you've spoil ' it. 
Now you've got to sit ‘way off here 
while I try to build it over again.” 

Billy’s look of triumph turned to sur- 

@ and then to vociferous protest as 
Daisy picked him up and firmly trans- 
planted him to another corner of the 
room. He set up a tremendous howl. 
He had never been set aside like that 
before. Edna came hurrying out. Daisy 
looked at Edna for justification, but in- 
stinctively on the defensive. 

“Billy knocked over the blocks. He 
spoiled the building.” 

“Wah! Wah!” Billy gave loud heart- 
broken sobs. The tears ran down his 
fat cheeks and he held out his arms 
piteously toward his mother. 

“1 didn’t hurt him,” Daisy said, 
scared. 

“Never mind, lover,” Edna was croon- 
ing. “Of course, he can play with his 
blocks. They're Billy’s blocks, Daisy,” 
she said. “He doesn’t like to sit and 
see you put up buildings. He wants to 
play, too. See, you've made him cry 
now.” 

“Do’ wanna stay here,” Billy wailed. 

“Well, come in with mother then.” 
She picked him up, wiping his tears. 

“I didn’t hurt him,” Daisy protested. 

“Well, never mind now. You can 
pick up the blocks and then sweep up 
the floor, Daisy. You didn’t do that 
when you finished the dishes. Never 
mind,” she was saying to Billy. “Pretty 
soon daddy'll come in and we'll have 
a nice ride.” 

Daisy soberly picked up the blocks 
and got the broom. What had she done 
to Billy? He had tried to spoil her 
building. She always made Dwight 
keep back until she had finished. Of 
course, it was Daisy, the oldest, who 
should lead and manage. There had 
been no one to hear her side. Every- 
thing was different. She winked back 
tears as she swept, poorly and carelessly. 

Then she brightened up as Elmer 
came tramping up on the back porch 
and then through the kitchen. 

“Edna!” 

“She’s in there,” Daisy offered. 

“Want to go now? What! Is the 
babv asleep?” he asked blankly. 

Edna gave him a warning look and 
the door was closed. 

Daisy listened hard. She swept very 
softly. She could catch only a little of 
what they said—“Kind of hate to go off 
... 1 know, but if we once start . . not 
a thing all day . . . what we got her for 

” She had no real comprehension 
of it. She hurried and put away the 


(Concluded on page 39) 





WIN 
MONEY 


with your snapshots 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTESTS 
8 PRIZES EVERY MONTH 
Monthly Prize Winners for the First Five 


Months Will Be Entered in National 
Scholastic Awards for 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of $50 


Win fame and money with your favorite 
snapshots! Every month, for six months, 
Argus will award the following prizes: 

First Prize . . $15 

Second Prize . . sea & 

Third Prize. . . « oo» & 

Five Prizes of — 

for the best photographs taken 

with an Argus Candid Camera 

All monthly prize-winning pictures for 
the first five months will also be entered 
by International Research Corporation 
for the National Scholastic Awards. These 
awards, sponsored by Argus, will be as 
follows: 

First Prixe . . . o « 

Second Prize . ote mR 

Third Prize. . ave (ae 

Five Prizes of : 

for the best photographs taken 

with any type of camera 
Win prizes in both contests! Open to all 
students in 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 10th, 11th 
and 12th grades. Pictures may be on 
ANY subject. December contest entries 
must be received by International Re- 
search Corporation not later than mid- 
night, January 10th. Get your entry to 
your dealer by the end of the month so 
we're sure to receive it on time. 
For rules and official entry blanks, see 
your local Argus Dealer 


ARGUS CANDID CAMERAS $7.50 to $30 


If you do not know your dealer's name 
and address, mail coupon below. 


d me the names and addresses 
the local Argus dealers. 














Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 29) 


“Now,” said Pat, as st off 
the elevator on the 4th Pec ae have 
to tell me something about your girls. 
Who are they?” 

“Well, you know Doc, and I want 
something absolutely tops . . . 
pinnacles . . . for her Coie I'm n 
doing so well at the Jones’ house. She's 
hard to crack, that little Jones gal. I was 
thinking in terms of something glitter- 
in 


































coh, Tommy, you're always thinking 
in terms of something glittery. But, hon- 

estly, Doc likes very practical things. I 

think you'd score a hit with one of those 

0od-looking leather manicure kits. See, 

ere’s one . . . but look at that Sonja 

Henie skating hood! And that jeweled 











**Rise up, you lanky sons of 


po? 


democracy! 
Daniel 


Boone 


Written and 
illustrated 
(in three colors) 


by JAMES DAUGHERTY 


“It is Daniel Boone’s story, and it is 
the story of the people who followed 
him down the wilderness road, over 
the blue mountains, who fought and 
hunted with him, and who defended 
their children and the future of 
America from behind log palisades 
in the wilderness. . . . A book to be 
loved and treasured by Americans of 
all ages.”—N. Y. Times Book Review. 
“Boone’s captures and escapes, the 
: ups and downs of his popularity and 

his finances, made it impossible for 

me to set the story aside till the last 
. word.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune Books. 

“The author’s own drawings are as 

breath-taking as Boone’s adventures.” 

—Cue. $2.50 


Write for a free, illustrated catalogue: 
THE VIKING PRESS 18 E. 48 St., N. Y. 

















Choice of charms and insignia for class or club. 
Write today for our FREE 1940 book showing 


newest designs. 
Cc. K. GROUSE Co. 
302 Bruce Avenue N. Attleboro, Mass. 
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evening snood! Aren’t they knock- 
outs?” 

“You mean for Doc?” asked Tommy 
dubiously. 

“No, for me, you goof! You know 
boys shouldn't give articles of wearing 
apparel to girls, other than their sis- 
ters,” Pat prompted him with a devilish 
gleam in her eye. “I mean, except for 
things like hankies, scarfs, and costume 
jewelry. But, oh boy, could I use 
that——” 

“And could I go for that?” Tommy, 
too, had forgotten his “girls” and was 
examining an electric razor. “Why, I 
could cut the time it takes me to 
shave——” 

“Don’t be sil! You'd probably stay 
in the bathroom for hours shaving the 
nap off the towels, just so you could 
use it longer. Come on, we have work 
to do.” 

“Okay, but let me look at this wrist 
watch. Wow! If I don’t get one of those 
for either Christmas or graduation, I'll 

. uh-oh, there’s the book I’ve been 
wanting to read . . . The Duke Decides. 
You know, it’s the sequel to Iron Duke, 
the story of that college track star. Say, 
why couldn’t we give it to Hank and 
then I could read it?” 

“Well . . . only I wanted to read 
Maud,” Pat objected and then laughed 
at their frame-up on Hank when he'd 
already told the family, please, to chip 
in their pennies and get him a portable 
typewriter. 

“Hey, don’t forget about Consuelo?” 
Tommy suddenly burst out. 

“Consuelo? Oh, she’s the one you met 
in Cooperstown the Saturday after 
Thanksgiving. What’s she like?” 

“What’s she—? She’s smooth, suave— 
svelte!” Tommy raved. “She’s—she’s— 
like Hedy Lamarr, only her name’s 
Consuelo,” 

“What a description!” Pat laughed. 
“Well, she sounds like—uh—some exotic 
perfume. A not-too-heavy one but on the 
spicy side. . . 

But Tommy had deserted Consuelo 
for a camera. “Here’s what I want for 
Christmas,” he cried. “If Pop and Miss 
Sue will give me this, then you and the 
rest can give me rolls and rolls of film 
to last a coupla years or so.” 

“Well, there’s certainly nothing back- 
ward about the Trotters and their 
wants,” Pat laughed. “Hank and his 
portable, you and your camera and 
enough film to last two years. Ginny's 
already announced she has to have a 
new bike, Pete wants a new pen and 
pencil set and Pop says nothing but a 
complet set of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
The Mikado records. . . .” 

“I don’t know. Maybe I'd better have 
some new golf clubs if I'm going out 
for the team this year,” Tommy mused. 

“And I was sort of eyeing those skates 
plus a snappy skating outfit... Oh, my, 


it's almost noon, Tommy, and I have 
a date for the 2 o'clock movie. 










I'll have to run. We'll finish next Sat. ready. 
urday. But you have some idea of what's Elm 


what, don’t you?” 
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“Yeah . . . yeah,” Tommy answered backing 
dreamily. “Now if the family should give J ould 
me... could ] 
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A Start in Life 


(Concluded from page 37) 
broom. She wanted to be sure and be 
to go. 
_~ he <a out, straight past her. 
She saw from the window that he was 
backing the car out from the shed. She 
could hear Edna and Billy upstairs, 
could hear the baby cry a little as he 
was wakened. Maybe she ought to go 
out and get on her wraps, too. 

Edna called out, “Come in and get 
this boy, daddy.” She did not look at 
Daisy, ‘but said hurriedly, “We're go- 
ing for a little ride, Daisy. Have you 
finished the sweeping? Well, then, you 
can pick up those pieces in the dining 
room. We won't be gone so very long. 
When it’s a quarter past five, you start 
the fire, like I showed you this noon, 
and slice the potatoes that were left, 
and the meat. And set the table.” 

The horn was honked again. 

“Yes! Well, we'll be back, Daisy. 
Come, lover, daddy’s in a hurry.” 

Daisy stood looking after them. Billy 
camored to sit beside his daddy. Edna 
took the baby from Elmer and put him 
beside her on the back seat. There was 
room—half of the big back seat. There 
wasn’t anything, really, to be done at 
home. That was the worst of it. They 
just didn’t want to take her. They all 
belonged together. They didn’t want 
to take anyone else along. She was an 
outsider. They all—even the baby—had 
a freshened look of expectancy. 

The engine roared—they had started; 
slipping on the mud of the drive, then 
forging straight ahead, around the turn, 
out of sight. 

She went forlornly into the dining 
room. The light from the windows was 
dim now in the rainy, late afternoon. 
The pink pieces from the baby’s rom- 
pers were scattered over the gay rug. 
She got down on her hands and knees, * 
slowly picking them up, sniffing a little. 
She heard the Big Ben clock in the 
kitchen ticking loudly. 

That dreadful ache submerged her. 
No one would ask about it, no one 
would try to comfort her. Before, there 
had always been mama coming home, 
anxious, scolding sometimes, but wor- 
tied over them if they didn’t feel right, 
caring about them. Mama and Goldie 
ad Dwight cared about her—but she 
was away out in the country, and they 
were at home. She didn’t want to stay 
here, where she didn’t belong. But 
mama had told her that she must begin 

ing this summer. 

Her ugly little mouth contorted into 
a grimace of weeping. But silent weep- 
ing, without any tears; because she al- 
teady had the cold knowledge that no 
one me would notice or comfort it. 

“From ¢ Carry-Over, by Ruth Suckow, copy- 
tight, 1936, and unchand by stenieion a 
Farrar & Ri Inc., publishers. 
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ERIC TIPTON 


ERIC TIPTON says— 


“Whether you're a star athlete or not, it 
is essential to dress well if you are to be 
popular and successful. A fellow with self- 
esteem will always keep uP 
his personal appearance . 
shoes well polished . . 
clothes clean and tidy.” 





Duke University 
All-American 





A Good Shine Makes 
A Good Impression 
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Get that good shine in a jiffy with 
Whittemore’s 
Shine Polish...Black, Brown, Tan, 
and Oxblood. Only 10c—large can. 


WHITTEMORE’S SHOE POLISHES 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The colleges listed here invite YOU to know more about life and 
study in their schools. Choose a college that will most suitably fit your 
personality and at the same time best serve your career. The pres- 
idents of these colleges will welcome correspondence with you. Cat- 


alogues will be sent upon request. 





CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, 
Donald J. Cowling, Pres. Est. 1866. 
Courses in LAS. Beautiful 900-acre campus over- 
looks Cannon River and picturesque valley of 
George Huntington Lyman Memorial Lakes. Full 
athletic facilities: Laird Athletic Field for Men 
and Bell Athletic Field for Women. Oumtanding 
library of about 121,650 i 

dramatic workshop and Little ly student 
publications, extensive music program. 
tuition, board, room and fees: $830. 


Co-ed. 





Minn., Dr. | 


Cost of | 


TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, Tennessee, 
Dr. Charles A. Anderson, President. Find your- 
| self through Tusculum’s Plan of Self-Study and 
| Development. Four year course leading to A.B. 
| degree, including voice, piano, organ and home 

economics. Enrollment limited to 300. Athletics 
for all. Dramatics, glee club, orchestra, radio, 
polity, pre-medical and other clubs. Attractive 
campus of 125 acres, twelve miles from Great 
Smoky Mountains. 





Ask Your Coach to 
Enroll Your School 


You and your friends may participate 
in the 1940 Scholastic Ice Skating Tour- 
nament if your school is enrolled by your 
director of physical education. 

Trophies will be awarded free to the 
winners in each school. Tournaments 
may be held for either boys or girls, or 
for both. If two tournaments are held, 
two trophies will be awarded. 

All your coach has to do is to register 
your school by writing to Scholastic. He 
should tell us whether the tournaments 
will be for boys, or for girls, or if both 
will be held. School enrollment should 
be given, and the approximate date of 
the tournament. 

Each school controls iis own four 
events, and awards five points to the 
winner, three points for second place 
and one point for third place. The 
skater with the highest point score is 
the winner. 

There are no entry fees. This pro- 
gram is co-sponsored by Scholastic, the 
makers of Nestor Johnson ice skates and 
the makers of Ace sport caps and Sonja 
Henie Parka Hoods. Any high school in 
the country may participate. 

Show this to your athletic director 
today. 


Physical Education—Girls 


SA RG E N T PH tysicat EoUCATION 


| 4-yr. degree course in physical a pai Be = 
| recreation. Physiotherapy major. 5 months’ instruction 
m land and water sports at erborough, . camp 
meluded. Modern dormitories. 60th yr. Catales. Ernst 
Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Get off to a 
FLYING START 


with e MARTIN 


Te — to reason oe ae pee will 
better faster progress. 

Mice ay Trumpets, Cornets and 
Trombones are the choice of leading profes- 
sional musicians the world over, stars of 
radio, dance band and concert 
fame. Built by famous handcraft 
methods, which insure superio. 
ality and tone, you'll 
find a Martin easier to 


r ‘ae the pride of your life 
toown. See yourlocal 

Martin dealer or 

: write today sure 


for FREE Cata- 


log, naming in- 


strument you pre- 
fer or play. ~ 


purchase plan. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
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The biggest thrill 
in FLAVOR is 
PLANTERS 


Slamming the puck into the net for a goal is a thrill 
because it happens infrequently — especially in a 
tightly fought game. But the taste thrill you enjoy 
in PLANTERS PEANUTS you can have anytime. 
These crisp, meaty, salted peanuts are always fresh. 
Athletes eat PLANTERS PEANUTS for their en- 
ergy value as well as their delicious flavor. 
You will like them, too. Get a bag now— 
identified as genuine PLANTERS by the 
picture of “MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. 


Nothing Hite the Spot Like Planters 





Here is a fascinating, profusely illustrated book of great 
historical interest that every high school student should 
have. Just mail ten Se Planters Salted Peanut Bags or ten 
wrappers of Planters 5e Jumbo Blocks to PLANTERS, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., and we'll send you a copy free, postpaid. 


Stamp Collectors: Send ten 5c Planters Salted Peanut Bags 
or ten Se Planters Jumbo Block wrappers for Planters 64- 
page Stamp Album or 100 stamps from all over the world. 
Send 20 bags or wrappers if you want both the album and 
stamps. Free on request: A valuable stamp premium catalog. 











